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| sion, perhaps not the less natural on that ac- | areinteresting. Among them is one of a female | 


count. These are each ticketed eighty dollars, | Bedouin, partly veiled, but evidently handsome, 


Fruits, 


agen 
A DISCOURSE 


run in its late form seven and a half years, and | 


n St., New York. Materialization.---LII. 
it must be said it has more than filled the prom- 


' what the spirit said to us. 
tions of touches and visions increased and 


‘rs. Hotels. and others cs saad fe ¢ m } 
so cee em | varied to mcet new contingencies, and we won- voice is: Spare, oh spare, the tallest of our whole globe now boasts. This does not appear | and will probably find their way to the homes and so without tke excuse for concealing her ise of its projectors. It has been admirably ‘ 
“Now came sti!l evening on and twilight gray,” | dered what next. It is worthy of note that, in relics! The decision must be one of gold, sil-| like dying out. Another says it is only four | of enthusiastic Americans, who will transmit features, which must have been allowed if of- managed, with a high and laudable spirit, and Preached at the Chussh of the Unity, 
OCATION, ”_, the whole logic of spiritual events, as fast as ver and copper; and. as the smallest amount is hundred years since the printing-press was in- them to their descendants as relics of the Ex- fered by the sphynx. There is a collection of finely adapted to the cultivated circle. The REV se + ea 


ildiny, K,17, 
361. 
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as usual, though at this season the day lingers | 
in the lap of night, remitding us that a few hun- | 
| dred miles north and it would stay over. How | ze Re 

balmy the air is in this summer solstice evening ! inched ne 


| The sun set in a bl f gl 5 | | 
: ee eee eee ee | will till **death” is swallowed up in victory. | ere we can trust and operate. 


its parting rays found recognition in the drops | : ae RES B : 
on every twig; so the day will be fair to-mor- Oh, lucky thought, when candle-dipping, in | tioned will strive for exactness under all circum- 


Tow; it is the sign. So sets sometimes the | 

rough life of a human being; he sets in smiles; | ; 3 a a 

his paen i: osekt ned ut tine ake: |an angel's whisper, and lo! paraffine hove in| Ruler, endless duration, or not. He will make | 
, | . 

: : ; ht. 
his soul at his death is also a sign prophetic of | 8°" i aes : 
a fair awaking for him on his oat So | flickering fingers into liquid paraffine, and, | be a rounded man as far as he can without fear 
blend our thoughts and signs with the as | when cooled, dissolve and leave the mould?” | of punishment or barter tor recompense. As a_ 
ter. Solstice, did we sa ee Pike tits darian And they answered back in the raps, ‘‘Yes, we | race this does not wholly satisfy; we see evi- | 
up, but sie pe tee in ain jean, or we will try.” How fortunate that we,| dence of Omniscience and gladly defer to an_ 

pao antes ..| with no knowledge of this spirit-colloquy, or | Infinite Sustainer. It is rest for mind and body. ' 
How swift its progress !—but yesterday a ‘‘rap | ; i H 
in tieaweys ve tg concert of action, should have happened to} We rely on the benevolent force which perme- | 
in Hydesville, to-day an apparition; in many a, 3 y d ig? famili t ll thi b inid illi PTS 
spot the latter the visible intelligent producer have called on Mrs. Hardy, who has a familiar | & webs: ings and guides millions of orbs oe 

f ; | spirit, as the ancient prophet would say, and {| their course. We are glad to labor with such | 
of the other. Only a generation between the | f seas ek hac thu: Gece a tell d Seal db | 
first and the last, and the subject is world-wide, find the Professor already there for the first | a father, and not feel exasperated by an avenger. 
and the disciples of the new light are a multi- | 3 . a 
tude no man cannumber. So the rap in Hydes- [greeted by this female Seslonaies the Geet?) 

j aes « bd > 
ville was a shot also heard round the world, ra- | pean, Shadows, he heed wiags ce pooh ee | 

; tea S : : | happened in; see what we are doing.” The What we call ‘I’ is but a product of the soul, a_ 
tionalizing a religion and creating a literature. : . i | 

Ifow soft and quiet this summer evening is !— | melted paraffine was under the table and noth-! place or mode of its present life. The soul was 
prophetic of a ‘‘summer land,” an eternal month | $5 tse around a —_ AE AE Whe WE 
of June. Whosays monotony? Shall we sigh | cluding the medium and the Professor. It was 
for frosts and the rough blasts of winter? We ently 1a me Sartennn Sie peernae Lake; he 
will not attempt to question this perpetual sum- — mudey the table pentidied Same wath and 
mer-land; for human skill, which cannot ma- | Went Ek eth erker aerere ar eone Ot Gee 
terialize a hand out of the surrounding air, is, | age saa is ie a stone a sens 
under the inspiration of genius, or of spirits, bred ee he Swi Wc “e 
so provident and fertile that both provisions and | cloth and pablo: mat, Ht mee Fant engh, Se 
seasons are cosmopolitan; what may it not be} netine inoneted nee nnn bend: Serene sce 
in the disrobement of the flesh? Will we, in | got from ‘thence little paraffine moulds. We 
this everlasting June, sigh, like Israel, for the got on this occasion some thirty, of all sizes. 
flesh-pots of Egypt, the luxuries of sublunary seer ee _ oop — ~~ 
life? The avaricious soul, whose umbilical hardened, vaprhieisoestics.x pre if “ 
cord still douseahi uth his teue eur ee and shapes, from the baby’s to the giant's, 

’ 7 . e = 

“Harry Gill” may still shiver with the cold un- | and they had the cutical marks and finger-nails 
der the’ cores wt *anbe Goody Blake.” The of human digits. This occasion was wholly ex- 
selfish of every grade may experience an empti- perimental. There was the simplicity and the 
ness that Heaven cannot fill; but the right- rareness of 3 naw thing, and winch peared mare 
minded soul shall be satisfied. This, we think, ceseful, and then and to the Ae my reply - 
is the lesson that the spirits teach, and what | ten qnceees aid, ers seh aE sa re 
intrinsically good men all over the world feel. and pressing Se can give Son recurs < = z 
to be the truth hand.” What could be better proof, said we, 

“The spiritual world of intelligence and truth than doing that, as a 

Lies all about us, and its avenues number seven or eight hand must dissolve to 

Are open to the unseen feet of phantoms give a mould without rupturing a five-inch 

bees tes and i and we perceive them not wrist or opening? Shortly after that they did. 

in ns prise ae be ecg a es and now, all over the world, are spirits ever will fuse. 

ow does the poet know this erhaps it 18 | cannot coilesce. 


Really, it has many! 


The well-inten- 


_ of qualities, carried over from life to life, may 
| continue to survive, as in a seed from which a 
plant is evolved, but without remembrance or 
conscious identity. If souls that belong to each 





bonds in a new existence, it is in my view more | 

likely that the reiinion will be without recog- | 

nition of identity or recollection of foregone | 

union.” Butthis isnot natural logic. We ask | 

no such immortality, and it is not the import of 

that deep, underlying instinct which, spite of 

speculation, inheritance, tangible proof, acts | 

upon the assurance of continued, progressive | 

being. When we lay our dear ones among the 

green sods, the brown earth, and cover them 

with flowers, we have a tender respect for the | 

once animate form, but are sure that the real | 

| Subjects are more alive than ever, cognizant 
/even of what is then passing. How poor the 
comfort to suppose them merged in the univer- | 
' sal, shorn of that distinctness which, as humans, | 
We want the | 

“I” unlike every other. No two ever did or| 

The crowning gift is that they | 


is all we regard of importance. c 


| fashionable, disreputable, and it will cure it- 
‘time with his pail of paraffine, and we were | Philosophers may be content with what a learned | self. 
| scholar advances in the subjoined sentences: it will at last require the best. Keep endeavor- 
| ‘What is it that survives the event of death? ing, and those who accept humanity will be 
doubly confirmed, and those who sneer will 
| come to praise. We live in prolific times, and 
| prior to its conscious self, and, reasoning from | none need repine at the period in which his 
| analogy, will, in the after life, retain no remem- | lines were cast. 
brance of the present. A certain combination | contribute his mite in his day and generation. 


| other by all their affinities meet and renew their | Hark! through the night didst thou hear the word 


| Ah! in the night didst thou fear the word 


| Yea! thou hast heard the cry of thy fate, 


| Seek not to know, to fathom the why of thy fate! 


mon, the seamen’s preacher at Honolulu, has 
been lecturing at Worcester on the San Fran- 


the generality of residents of that city. 


‘imitated or scientifically exploded (?), a new | accepted, every man, woman and child can bring ‘vented. Less than two centuries since the news- 
| shape or character breaks in upon us requir- | their offering and help save the threatened idol. paper came into being. Less than one since the 
Faith is inspiring before works; then the lat- | railroad and the steamboat were brought to pass. 
lives, the chronic doubter has to say, and ever | ter corroborates the former. We must believe Less than thirty years since the telegraph came 
Now reading matter outstrips 
, the capacity of the most voracious. The daily 
connection with these materializations, was sug- | stances. He will ‘‘do justly, love mercy, and sheet is in the hands of the most unskilled la- 
gested to Professor Denton! It may have been | walk humbly” whether convinced of a Sovereign | borer. We fly to California, and arrive in sea- 
We whisper as in a gallery, 
He said, ‘‘Spirits, can you dip those | the most of every talent, opportunity. He will! and near of weather, births, deaths, interments, 


into existence. 


son for church. 


trade, battles, party-triumphs, instanter. We 
need not fear innovation. What we want is 
the superior way to use whatever is at our com- 
mand. Ethics should lead the trail. The cen- 
tral gauge is absolutely necessary. The late 
offer of Josiah Hart, of Ohio, to furnish tempo- 
ry work for a dollar a day, and ‘‘no liquor or 
profanity,” was a key-note. Make vice un- 


Replace the doubtful with the better, and 


Rather let him rejoice and 





Premonition. 


—eo— 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


That rang down the air its terror? 


That muttered the awful error 
Wherein thou art bound? 


Bondman of woe and of sorrow! 


In the sea of the awful to-morrow 
Thou art drowned !—art drowned! 
Lewis J. Biock. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue CaINese IN Carirornia.—Rev. Dr. Da- 


isco Chinese, and takes the opposite side from 
He 
lluded to the circumstances under which nearly 


positior and specimens of European art. 


used by them in navigating their rough and win- 
try sea. The deck is closed with the excep- 
tion of an opening just large enough to admit 
the boatman. A very stiff waterproof suit cov- 
ers him all but a small aperture for his face, 
which can be closed at pleasure. This suit is 
fastened to the boat so tightly as to be impervi- 


ons the wearer. 
horse, and is transformed into an ocean centaur, 
it being impossible for him to disengage himself 


which he could not bestow in the case of a cap- 


in the water. To upset, then, is certain death, 
and we might suppose the hold of the Esqui- 
maux on life a feeble one if we did not reflect 
that an overturn never enters his calculations, 
and that while sliding down the back of the 
hugest wave he is certain to keep his narrow 
boat man-side uppermost. 

Large maps of Denmark and her dependen- 


daughter is Great Britain’s future queen. Not | 
only here, but throughout the Exposition, the | 
greatest pains have been taken to impart geo- 
graphical information. No better school for | 
this purpose ever existed. A month well spent | 
in the various departments is a sufficient substi- 
tute for a three years’ ocean cruise, and will | 
enrich the student with a fuller and more accu- 


information. You inbale it with every breath. | 
However idly bent on pleasure, you find that in 
spite of yourself you have taken fast hold of in- | 
struction. You have been experiencing com- | 
pulsory education in an object school organ- | 
ized upon a scale hitherto unprecedented, and | 
discover that while you thought of nothing but 
enjoying a holiday to the utmost you have 

vastly increased your stock of useful knowledge. 
Maps and statistics are, by their prominence, | 
and frequent recurrence, sure to stamp them- | 
selves in whole or part on the memory of every 


from his boat without an infinite deal of labor, | 


cies are displayed from which a clear conception : 
can be obtained of the shape, position and ex- | have slighted it in our hasty examination, we 
tent of the dominions of the monarch whose | eter the dominions of her British majesty, who 


| 


is a display of pottery unmistakably Egyptian, 
j an immense variety of seeds, and some biscuits, 


ous to water, and not only protects but impris- | perhaps the rations of the soldiers of the Khe- 
He becomes a part of his sea- | 


| dive. They certainly suggest the army hard- 
_tack, and would magically remove the appetite 
of a man not absolutely famishing, by their 
mere appearance; elephant-tusks of enormous 
size ; cloth woven from the bark of a tree; sad- 


j 


size and his consequent position head downward | dles for dromedaries so made that the beast | 


| would find the effort vain to throw his rider; 
| massive furniture inlaid with pearl and ivory, 
| ete. The ‘‘etce.” must be understood to mean a 
great variety of articles which we cannot enu- 
| merate without producing a list as long as that 





| of Banquo’s successors which so appalled Mac- | 


| beth. 
} GREAT BRITAIN TO WAIT. 


Leaving Egypt with the conviction that we 


stretches her scepter over a space in the main 
hall only second to that occupied by the United 
States. The description of this department will 
require a separate letter, and we shall devote 
our next to it. Orter. 





CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


After more than two months’ labor Spain has 


rate knowledge of the world. The air is full of | her departments nearly finished and the exhibi- | 
tion therein is far better than there appeared to | } 


be reason to expect at first, when the 
appeared meagre and confused. The show of 
dress goods is very fine, and the ladies are de- 
lighted with the elaborate displays of Cinderella- | 
like slippers, and those coquettish fans which, 
in female hands, Spaniards say, become endow- 
ed with language. Turkey has her exhibit well 
along to completion, despite the troubles at 
home; and Russia is now as brilliant as precious | 
stones and rich ornament can make her in the 
exposition. The exhibition is now practically 


vials containing powders and liquids, which 

The dwellers on the northern verge of our own | speak volumes to the man of science, but at- 
continent, the Esquimaux who inhabit Green- | tract the notice of the ordinary observer only 
land, and who are liegemen to the Dane, have | asa brilliant display of contrasted colors. Gums 
contributed the most interesting thing—a canoe | and spices, segments of trees highly polished, 


display | Mathews, 


| its development, and designed rather for pop- 


| of examples very racily presented, and the 


D. Appleton & Co. 


the middle ages, the preparations for printing, 
and block-books of images without text—topics 
which well show the range of the work. In- 
deed, there is no phase of the history of print- 
ing which is not likely to be here plainly and 
| illustratively set forth. The drawings are nu- 
merous, and of rare interest. As we have said 
before, no person connected with printing, or 
its cognate branches, can afford as intelligent 
workmen to be without this admirable work, 
ind all amateurs and archeologists certainly 
should not.—New York, Francis Hart & Co. 
| The July Atlantic opens with a paper by 
Charles Dudley Warner, ‘‘From Jaffa to Jeru- 
salem,” an exquisite bit of writing; Henry 
| James, Jr., advances his tale, ‘The American,” 
two chapters, a story full of promise; Frances 
| Ann Kemble’s “Old Woman's Gossip” is con- 
tinued; O.O. Howard tells afresh the story 
'of Gettysburg; the Centennial furnishes Mr. 
Howells with a theme for an article in his best 
mood. The poetry of the number is from Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, T. B. Aldrich, Mrs. Piatt and 
Kate Putnam Osgood. Dr. Holmes's story in 
verse, ‘‘How the Old Horse Won the Bet,” is 
full of the author's dry humor. Charles Francis 
| Adams, Jr., has more to say on **The State and 
| the Railroads.” The editorial pages contain 
;the usual able reviews of recent literature, 
music, and art matters.— Boston. 
A very readable and suggestive book is 
Vords: Their Use and Abuse, by William 
author of ‘‘The Great Conversers,” 
and other works, who has been twenty years in 


ular reading than for scholars. He treats in 
turn of the significance and morality of words, 
of grand and small words, of words without | 
meaning, and of the abuses of words, their or- 
igin, the secret of their aptness, of the fallacy 
in words, nicknames, the curiosities of language, 
common improprieties in speech, etc. It is full 


first number of the new series indicates that its 
proud position is to be maintained.—New York, 


We receive the second part of The Invention 


‘ j of Printing, by Theodore L. DeVinne, after 
_and also corn in the ear that carries us back to | the third. 


ithe time when Egypt was the granary of the 
Roman world, and to those yet more ancient 
| days when Joseph was the prime minister of 
Pharoah and “there was corn in Egypt.” There 


I come seeking fruit.—Luke 13: 7. 

It is the time of leaf and flower in the world 
of nature; and fruit is something thought of 
only in connection with a distant season. But 
our ecclesiastical year is drawing to a close; 








e th It discusses the Chinese method of | and now, if ever, is the time to ‘‘come seeking 
printing, the early printing of Italy, the intro-| fruit.” 
duction of paper in Europe, the book-makers of | 


In a certain real and true sense the leaf 
| and the blossom exist for themselves and fill out 
a completed life of their own. As we walk 
under the shade of our beautiful trees we think 
it enough that the green boughs sway above our 
heads, and that the broken sunshine falls check- 
ered about our feet. We do not care to stop 
and say, ‘‘The leaves are only means to a dis- 
tant end, and live to help on a remote result.” 
‘“’Tis enough for us now that the leaves are 
green.” And as we sit in the Public Garden, 
or drive through the suburbs, where the air is 
heavy with perfume, and the wind seems drunk 
with the intoxicating sweetness of the blooms 
of apple and peach, we rejoice in the present 
delights of fragrance and beauty. We do not 
stop to reckon how many bushels, or dollars’ 
worth of fruit will be ready for the market in 
September. 

But though this is all true, and the spring 
and early summer are complete in their own 
beauty and life, we should yet feel that the year 
had defrauded us did we not look, with confident 
expectation, for more substantial results in au- 
tumn. When the harvest-day comes the sweet- 
ness and beauty of the past will seem to us 
emptiness and vanity if the harvest itself be not 
ripe and ready to fall. And so I feel concern- 
ing our church year. We have had the leaf and 
the flower. Of outward bloom and prosperity 
we have had enough to satisfy us—more than 
| I dared anticipate. Our house has been filled 
{with a constant audience. The vitalizing sap 
| of financial supply has flowed through and given 
| efficient power to all parts of our organization. 
We have sat in the shade and enjoyed the flow- 
ers of sweet societies and-friendships. But 
while all these things are noble and tair, and 
while we rejoice in them as we look back over 
the year, yet you will all agree with me that we 
ought not to count these enough. We should 
hardly justify the existence and work of the 
church if this were all. These things are not 
only pleasant, they are essential. Without leaf 
and flower we could have no fruit. So of the 
church I would say, If I could not gain a fair 
and intelligent hearing I should not think it 
worth while to preach. If we could not raise 
money enough to live honestly and squarely 
with the world, I would advise permanent sus- 
pension. If we could not socially fraternize 
and help each other we were no true church. 
All these things areessential. But while essen- 
tial, and while they are matters of congratula- 
tion, and while they are all enjoyable as they 
still there something beyond. And 
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dge. th apr oily puctrys: Muskie las he Gam elke showing this phenomenon—not only hands, but - How re we bear oe | one hundred thousand of the Chinese had been sight-seer. Books, too, form a portion of the | complete in its several parts. inte thik dso couuaieae cad gr sea La diy well Gilman’ tes @liseniide tha: aueition 
. prophet of science sensing in one age the dis- te aes Seppe: 8, eore 98° Senke mae TORN} —— sg es . andl ee rpataeey ba — America, and how they had | display of every nation—those printed in Eng- | The exhibit of the Pacific Guano Company is | 41) pe ts s. The pas ptt kes ey ge : as to whether it is all worth while, unless these 
BEDS. Se sel ene gsi aT Sf the faces and many of the hands have been recognition and identity ? Who would have essentially contributed to develop the resources | lish predominating, for the Anglo-Saxon has | one that attracts great attention. The company psa a : — 8 rea — een i pleasant meatis result in more profitable ends, 
COFFIN'’S—The three the quotation to be a fact, if the poet did only unmistakably recognized. | nerve to bury tne past, and sink the future in a| of California, asserting that without their aid | colonized in every part of the globe; but publi- |has about an acre of ground, with an elegant 5 ‘ — be i sex ba ghee 3 18 | Therefore it is that, now that our ecclesiastical 
rT PARLOR-GEDS We feel very glad that we happened to be | Common mass? How could we thus put aside | we should not have had an overland railroad. | cations in the native language of the exhibiting |, ..); ‘ oS yg | patient and systematic in recording its idiosyn- | leaves have fallen away to lie about the sea- 
pavilion designed by Ware & VanBrunt of Bos- side, and drift in the breezes of mountain re- 
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dream it. As the superscription of a smooth 
coin can be brought into visible relief by heat, 
so can the ‘‘unseen feet” and hands and figures 
of phantoms be made apparent or visible through 
the catalytic influence of certain persons. Is 
there anything strange in this? Why more so 
than that there should be supersensual rays of 
light now affecting the world unperceived by 
man? What would the arched prism, now so 
beautiful after a shower in the sunshine, be if 
our circumscribed scale could only take in the 
ultra rays that are felt but never seen? There 
are sounds, also, too quick and too slow in vi- 
The music of the 
growing grain, and the chemical transmutations | 
in organic life, like the musie of the morning | 
stars when they sang together, fall unheard on | 
There are connections, possi- 


bration for human senses. 


our deaf ears. | 


7 bly, between the will and the combinations of 


‘ 


sublimated matter all unknown to us; at least, | 
so it would seem when a spirit can materialize 
and then dissipate a hand, and sometimes an 
apparent personality. We see the black sand, 
or iron-filings, gather on a magnet by its touch 
or contiguity; and, by a law as occult and un- 
known, the will of a spirit calls around its in- | 
visible form tne purple elements of life, becom- | 
ing thereby in part, or in whole, apparently | 
material, and then dissolve into the invisible, | 
leaving no debris. 

It was on such an evening in June as this that 
we experienced the first sensible touch of aj 
spirit. We were fifteen years younger than we 
are now, but the fact is very vivid, and would be 
even if we had not had a continued experience | 
of this form of phenomena ever since. We} 
had at that time been rapped, tipped and alpha- | 
beted into a belief of buman existence after 
death, and which could communicate with us | 
who were still on ‘‘praying-ground.” Ann was | 
a domestic: she had frightened the wits out of 
the household and herself, also, in her simplicity 
and her ignorance by the strange manifestations 
in her presence. They were rational in the | 
light of modern spiritualism; they were silly 
superstitions without. ‘‘Strange visitors” man- , 
ifested their presence by disturbing inanimate | 
objects intelligently, telling us many things and 
reasonably proving themselves. On this occa- 
sion departed grandmother, wholly un- 
known to Ann, said, in an alphabetical way, 
“Yes, my children, spirits can touch mortals, 
and [ will touch you.” We three, “the apple | 
of our eye,” the Endoric Ann, and the writer, | 
seated at the old pre-centennial table, with our 
six feet touching each other detectively, and 
our six hands in sight on the table; and when | 
we had thus got warmed up to it we each in 
turn put one of our hands under the table, 
leaving the other five in sight (no other per- | 
sons were present), and our hand under the 


our 


Mable was manipulated by delicate but unmis- 





? 


takable fingers. There is no use of any long 
description. We had this experience for many 
months and in many ways, and we know it was 
1 hand that touched ours, and sometimes vig- | 
rously, and there was no human hand there, | 
and it had to be materialized. 

So have we felt our way along, and touches 
have opened into sight, and spirit-hands have 
flickered in dark apertures or extended out of 
them. Of course we have not been blind to 
the liability of fraud; we are sorry that people 
will cheat in so sacred a matter; but a thou- 
sand frauds never put out one fact. We know 
in our experience that spirit-hands are a tangi- 
ble and visible reality; we know they are not 
gloves or india-rubber or fiction of any kind. 
We have seen and felt the small short hand of 
our sister, felt distinctly the needled roughness, 
from much sewing, of the forefinger. It seemed 
a duplicate of the same hand that, years before, 
It was a 
puzzle why the cuticle should show the marks 

Do they ‘stitch, stitch, stitch” in 
Hood knows by this time. Seems to 
Then, in that case. 


was confined and covered with earth. 


of sewing. 
heaven? 
us it was for identification. 
these spirit-hands are not the visible extremities 
of an invisible body, as man¥ suppose, but must 
then, logically, the 
So, Alpheus, 
you may not have kissed your mother the other 
night, only a creation resembling vour mother. 
Well, what of it? Your mother must have been 
near; and if done even by another spirit hav- 
ing the same power it is all the same; for, if 
future intelligent existence is proved, the law 
must be universal, and nobody is dead. 

So, without any “solstice” in this subject, as 
we have already said, but with rapid steps, we 
ve opened up the possibilities. First, were 
the touches queer sensations, but were very | 
real, too varied to be described in a short 


be arbitrary in character; 
same of the forms or apparitions. 


| and uproot! 


present at the birth of these paraffine phenom- 
ena, for they are the most tangible manifesta- 
tioas of spirit-intelligence that has yet ap- 
peared; no mind-reading, so often said of the 
communications. They have been given under | 
the most crucial test-conditions, without a pos- 
sible human contact. They are as certain an | 
indication of the materialization of a hand or a} 
foot or a face, and their dematerialization, again, | 
as any concave fossil vacuum in a rock ever 
indicated the lost presence of some specimen | 


of insect life which the geologist values so With the rapidity of lightning, limbs which had | expressed the belief that the ‘‘clamor” against 
much; and to-day these paraffine moulds chal- , been fixed as marble for months and years! the Chinese arose principaliy from the jealousy 
lenge the keen eye of science more than any | We cannot count such as inanimate clay, nor a/ of laborers who found themselves crowded, 


Ae ‘ ; | 
other description of the manifestations because 


they can be made and observed with care as_ it, in a sense, remains with us. Nature is often | bor versus capital” which so perplexed the com- 


being the débris or the handiwork of departed, | 
intelligently-produced human hands. This is 
not the place or the hour to enlarge upon this 
point, and so we leave it. And now our mind 
falls upon the fuller subject of apparitions, of 
which our second paper more particularly re- | 
ferred to, and which in many places and in. 
different ways are wiping away the tears from , 
| 
many a mourner’s eye. | 
Ah! foolish world! Oh, most kind dead! { 
Though he told me, who will believe it was said? 
Who will believe what he heard her say, 
With the sweet, soft voice, in the dear old way : 
“The utmost wonder is this—I hear, 
And see you and love you and kiss you, dear; 
And am your angel, who was your bride, 
And know, that though dead, I have never died.” 





Then and Now. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


A sloping hill, a deep defile, 
A grassy lawn, a little chair, 
A wee, sweet child with happy smile, 
And golden head of hair; 
She tossed her head and seemed to me 
As happy as a child could be. 


A wave of joy, a wave of gloom, 
A smiling vale, a shady nook, 
A meadow full of clover bloom, 
A woman reading from a book; 
A woodman hid among the trees, 
Delighted with the sight he sees. 





A sunny spot, a gloomy tomb, 
A clump of trees, a patch of green, 
A garden full of v nes and bloom, 
With many grassy graves between; 
A spot by thoughtless mortals sought, 
And still the place for deepest thought. 
The noise of busy life without, 
A silence deep as death within, 
A Tong procession going out, | 
A long procession coming in; 
A sigh, a grief so hard to bear, 
A lonely home, an empty chair. | 
So life is pictured; day and night | 
Make up the circle of its hours, 
Its years of darkness and of light, 
Its hopes, its weeds and flowers; 
The child at play upon the lawn, 
The woman with the book, are gone! 
J. E. Dawtrey. 


“A New Heaven and a New Earth.” 

“When Spinoza died, at the age of forty-four, | 
the affection with which he was regarded show- 
ed itself in the endorsement of a trader's bill 
which was sent.in to his executors, in which he 
was described as M. Spinoza of blessed mem- 
No doubt this was correct judgment, for 
who has more impromptu avenues tor delinea- 
ting character than those with whom we practi- 
cally deal? Meanness, generosity, tricks, sub- 
terfuge, justice, sympathy, accommodation, con- 
sideration, are patent to each one of them. We 
are photographed wherever we traverse just as 
much as the centennial exhibitors. It was no 
uncertain eulogy of a friend who was instantly 
translated, when a bystander remarked: ‘I 
would rather be him dead than any living man 
1 know.” The heart speaks at once, and the 
verdict is unanswerable; neighbors and towns- 
folk estimate correctly. The statesman is gen- 
uine when a nation mourns his loss. So, too. 
the poet, historian, novelist, whose departure is 
not only a local but wide-spread woe. 

There is a talismanic rod in the people. In 
emergencies they draw their deliverer from his 
corner and bring him to the front. We are at 
one of the points now when true leaven can 
alone save from further corruption. May the 
physician be equal to the disease he is to arrest 
If so, the recent political excite- 
ment will not have been in vain. We have 
swung to the utmost verge, and must change 
our tactics or perish from self-inflicted wounds. 
Till hope becomes puerilty we shall confide in 


ory.” 


| F ; 
, mean, too, for us all those previous manifesta- 


| sults without processes.” 
| humility, when one has failed in anything, not 


| fold her wings. 


| stages. 


| lates to kindred deeds. 
tions into the causes of diphtheria, pneumonia, 


| sewing-machine. 


father, mother, husband, wife, child? What 


tions which in our intimacy have revealed the 
immortal while in the flesh? 


ly reiinites to the dissolving frame. It comes in 


and out, and is at home where it wanders as much | 
How clearly it beholde what 


as at our fireside. 
is to succeed, hears voices, sees whole families, 
joins intheir singing! How the immaterial tri- 
umphs over the hitherto immoveable, jostling, 


mere portion of a totality. We go with it, and 


wiser than metaphysics. She implants certain 
rudimentals, and this is one. 

Life is discipline, and thus we accept its trials. 
‘In objecting to the essential methods some 
really object to living itself. They would have 
the fruit without the flower, or the flower with- 
out the plant, or the plant without the soil, or 
the soil without the elements, or the elements 
without the activity which makes them contend, 


and mingle, and fructify; they would have re- | 


‘IT consider it true 


to brood over the failure—life may be better 
employed—but to try again until one succeeds. 
We do that in studying a new game of amuse- 
ment. How much more in the game in which 
each takes part.” 
to be a proof of the hereafter, but the bad, and 
that not for their chastisement but their amend- 
ment—that is, the development in them of the 
moral sense, that divine spark of whose mar- 
vellous vitality we have before spoken.” ‘I 
wanted to be reached at a single bound. Im- 
patient myself, I rebelled against Thy patience. 
I could not bear that men should themselves 
build the ladder by which they must rise toil- 
some round by round.” ‘‘If the conditions 
have a right to exist, the products have a like 
right. 
a part of the entire order as the rich garden, 
soft rain and warm sunshine. It is only from 


those to whom much is given that much is re- 
| quired. 


The good is always pre 
we perceive it not.” 
Did we know everything, how probability would 
Brain, friendship, surround- 
ings, aremagicians. We can love some, follow 
others, but worship is only for the unseen. 
**They could not navigate the heavens who di 

not know how to use the earth without abusing 
it.” We have a basic essence, but differ in 
Lack of vision explains much that is 


; unworthy. 


Science is making vast strides towards broth- 
Every illustrated thought broadens 
It not only gives but stimu- 
The recent investiga- 


erhood. 
the community. 


croup and typhoid fever are a public service, 
and must compel attention and compliance. 


| These debates set us forward. 


Whoever starts an improved plan helps the 
The Hindoo loom may supersede the 
if so, we accept. Water- 
melons are to be converted into sugar and their 
seeds into table-oil. 

We take courage from small indications. 
The question of admitting women to member- 
ship to the Natural History Society upon the 
same conditions as men is half decided. It 
would be a larger outlet for many who are 
quietly studying by themselves, and make them 
coadjutors also. The prize of two hundred 
dollars awarded to Mrs. Mary Putnam Jacobi, 
by the Boylston Medical Committee, is another 
augury. The Bengal government has for the 
first time permitted one of its daughters to be 
inspector of the female schools of Calcutta. 
At the commencement of the Boston Univer- 
sity Miss Anna Oliver, of New York, received 
the degree of B.D. (Bachelor of Divinity )— 
the first woman in America who has ever ob- 
tained that appellation. Ladies of position in 
London have become decorative artists. Stu- 
dents at Cambridge, England, earn the titles of 
Bachelor of Arts. Oberlin first admitted wo- 
men. Harvard University invites sisters as 
well as brothers toa French class. If, as sta- 


race. 


tistics affirm, there are 1,150,000 in the United | as a placard informs us with all the emphasis of esting collection. 


States who cannot read or write, these adults 
outnumber the males, who figure 750,000. The 
very hint of Missouri to abolish public schools 
and establish sectional onesis a step backward, 
and to her shame. 

Wood-engraving is becoming a feminine art. 
The complimentary English notice of our pro- 
ficiency is most satisfactory, because it notches 


How often ere the | 
last link is broken the spirit departs and scarce- | 


“It is not the good who are 


The poor soil and arid sky are as much | 


| He furthermore stated that he crossed the ‘‘over- 





| land” in 1869, and saw the <hinese laborers 
| scattered along the line as far'as Ogden, where 
the last spike was driven the 10th of May, 1869. 
In recently crossing the same road he had seen 
Chinese laborers employed to keep the road in 
repair. He remarked that the Chinese laborers 
were now aiding to develop the resources of 
California, for he had been informed by farmers 
|in the San Jose valley that without their aid 
| their farming could not be carried forward. He 


| and hence it was the same old question of ‘‘la- 


munity there and everywhere else throughout 
the world. He read the following extract from 
a letter, which he had just received from Yung | 
Wing, the Chinese commissioner residing in 
Hartford, Conn., and having charge of the one 
hundred and twenty Chinese young men now 
being educated in America :— | 
Unless there is a strong public sentiment 
against any measure taken to exclude the Chi- 
nese from coming over to this country, I am 
afraid Congress will legislate on it so as to sat- 
isfy the California clamor. } 
Who, asked Dr. Damon, is Yung Wing? | 
He is a graduate of Yale College about twenty | 
years ago, an educated gentleman, married a 
| an American lady, and when he graduated bore 
| off the honors for English composition. Dr. | 
Damon added that there was a young man of | 
pure Chinese blood from Honolulu, now mem- | 
ber of the freshman class in Yale, ranking high | 
in scholarship. The very same arguments now | 
put forth to exclude the Chinese from Califor- | 
nia would exclude Americans and Europeans | 
from trade with China and residence in that 
country. The speaker reviewed the opening of 
China by the English fleet in 1843, and referred | 
to the opium war, adding this significant remark : | 
“Americans do not go to reside there, but to! 
amass wealth and return with it to America; | 
and, furthermore, if an American merchant dies | 
in China he is pretty sure to insert a clause in 
his will that his body shall be taken to America | 
| and buried there.” Looking at the subject from | 











‘ 


| position, it does not appear rational and reason- 


| able to pass any laws relating to Chinese immi- 


| gration which shall not be equally binding upon 
the Irish, Scandinavian, or other immigration, 
‘from any foreign country. This movement of | 
| a few thousand of the Chinese to settle in Amer- | 
ica is only a part of that greater movement on 
‘the part of the Chinese to push out from their 
|own country and settle in southeastern Asia, | 
Australia, South America, Polynesia, and visit | 
other parts of the world. The gates of China 
‘have been thrown open, the walls of China 
broken down. China, by treaty stipulations, 
has been received into the great family of na- | 
tions. Her enterprising and thrifty sons can no | 
more be driven back and confined within China 
proper than can the Irish be sent back to the 
Emerald Isle, the Scandinavians to Norway and | 
r Sweden, the Germans to the banks of the Rhine. 
or the Africans to Africa. A few may go, but 
the great mass must become absorbed, for weal 
or woe, into American society, and be moulded 
by the civilizing and christianizing influences of 
America. As Americans we must accept the 
situation and govern ourselves accordingly. 





CORRESPONDENCE. habitants. Dark sticks of cocoanut-wood, too 
From Philadelphia, | 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 24, 1576. 
DENMARK AT THE EXPOSITION. 
Denmark occupies in the Exposition a space 
proportionate to her size upon the map of Europe. 
Here, as there, she is dwarfed into comparative 
insignificance by the proximity of larger neigh- 
{bors. You-could arrange the entire display of | 
| this nation upon the stage of the Boston Theater, 
| and have ample room remaining for Fechter’s 
yellow-wigged Dane to strut and soliloquize 
, amid the productions of his native land. Con- 
| spicuous in the department is a towering struc- | 
, ture, branching out at the top like a palm-tree, 
, and bearing nothing but bottles, which contain, 





| huge type, ‘‘Cherry Cordial.” The eye cannot 
| be induced to linger on this as long as ite prom- 
| inence seems to merit. 

A beautiful silver ornament is more attrac- 
| tive, a design for a fountain, apparently—con- 
| sisting of half-a-dozen diminutive human figures, 
| and which can be carried away by any one who 

can put down eighteen hundred dollars. There 


tious state of South America vieing with the 
orientals in their exhibit of these indispensable 
instruments of civilization. 

TUNIS. 

Tunis has been tardy, and still sends forth the 
sound of the saw and hammer. The depart- 
ment is near to completion, and is well worth 
inspection. The finishing touches will be put, 
and the workmen will leave, within a week. 
This country contains the site of that city which 
was once mistress of the Mediterranean and 
came very near strangling Rome in its infancy. 
A relic of the civilization which left its territory 
two thousand years ago is on exhibition, and the 
antiquarian will not be far from finding it the 
most interesting object in the main hall. It is 
a huge piece of mosaic six feet by eight, rep- 
resenting a lion seizing his prey, and once 
formed a portion of the flooring of the temple 
of Diana. Its excellent state of preservation 
warrants the conclusion that Diana had but few 
worshippers in Carthage; certainly this part 
of her temple was never much pressed by the 
feet of the devout. The lion is fierce-looking, 
and, so far, natural, but does not beara close re- 
semblance to the specimens of the king of beasts 
shown in the menageries of the day. Either 
the ancient worker in mosaic made a poor copy 
from the living model, or else nature has ceased 
to use her patterns of twenty centuries ago. 
Tunis loves bright colors, and shines here like 
a rainbow ora peacock’s tail. In fact, in variety 
of hues she surpasses both the bow of promise 
and the bird of Jove. We did not apply acid 
to her precious metals, and therefore do not 
guarantee that the gold was anything more than 
gilt, or the silver other than thin plate. But to 
the eye that is satisfied with surface indications 
Tunis outshines the wealth of Ormus or of Ind— 
swords with gold scabbards, trappings for men 
and horses covered with gold and silver, caps 
trimmed with gold and purple, and cloth of gold 
and silver and gorgeous dyes, displayed both in 
the web and made up into various articles of 
apparel. The Tunisians stand on a higher 
round in civilization’s ladder than our own red- 


men, which has enabled them to more abun- 


s prevailing though |. high and commanding standpoint, and not dantly gratify an equally powerful love of gaudy 
It wins and enlists us./¢ 01) 4 merely low, pecuniary and mercenary | attire. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
From the north coast of Africa, by a speedier 
passage than that cut by Lesseps through the 
I 


dle of the North Pacific. TheSandwich Islands, 


as Captain Cook christened them, the Hawaian | 


Islands, as the inhabitants are determined they 
shall be called, are in danger by their small size 
and inconspicuous position of escaping general 
notice here, as they escaped so long the notice 
of civilized mankind, hidden till i779 in the im- 
mensity of the ocean. A careful examination 
of the exhibits would quality.you to pass fora 
native, and to cause many of the natives to 
blush for their comparative ignorance of the 
products and peculiarities of their island home. 
The display is chiefly agricultural, although 
there are fine mineral specimens in upright 
cases, and a gorgeous co. lection of stuffed birds, 
brilliant as butterflies, and not greatly exceed- 
ing them in size. The submarine world has 
contributed large masses of red coral, out of 
which the Italian artist carves ornaments much 
more precious than gold. Jars of coffee and 


rice and kegs of sugar show the fertility of the | 
| soil and indicate the chief occupation of the in- 


heavy to float in water, and thick stalks of sugar- | 


cane, sixteen feet long. Paintings by native 


| artists hang on the wall, and there, too, in allthe | 


emphasis of immense size, the inevitable map. 


The manufacturing talent seems to be confined | 


to the production of wooden-ware, and is rep- 
resented by highly-polished bowls and circular 


| tables. 
EGYPT. 


Once enter the immense doorway that admits 


‘you to the Egyptian department, and there is | among other timely topics. 


no danger that you will unconsciously stray on 
to any of the neighboring territory. The walls 
that surround it seem massive, and answer the 
builder's expectations by suggesting the pyra- 
mids. Egypthas secured a comparatively large 


A few days could be spent 
here very profitably, and we do the department 
rank injustice in compressing our notes into a 

| description that will not require more than one 


| pen-full of ink. A large number of excellent | 


photographs put before you the antiquities and 
| modern peculiarities of the country; the pyra- 
|mids from every possible point of view so 
| vividly represented that each bruised brick can 


nations are also plentiful—the least preten- | 


! 


sthmus of Suez, we make our way to the mid- | 


|ton. They are located between Horticultural 
| Hall and the Women’s Building, and their ex- 
; hibition of staple plants and flowers is under 
the direction and supervision of Mr. William 
Doogue, the popular florist of Boston. The un- 
dertaking has been a complete success. They 
‘havea regular plantation of cotton, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, flax, etc., and all varieties of vegetables, 
sub-tropical plants, etc. A planter states that 
their cotton is further advanced than any in the 
| South this side of Texas. 
grounds with those of the Horticultural building 
| one sees the advantage of the valuable manure 
| which the company supplies. 


| The world’s display of jewelry at the Phila- 


; delphia Exposition isin many respects the finest 


}ever collected. It demonstrates also that the 


| Americans have reached a first rank in this 


| branch of art industry, and that in some respects 


| they are far in advance of other nations. One 
! 


| New York concern has a display of precious | 


| ‘ : é 
| stones universally declared to be the finest in 


the exhibition. One small round case in the 
| center of their apartment contains gold and 
| jew ls worth $300,000. A necklace of twenty- 
seven East India stones, forming thirteen per- 
| fectly-matched pairs, and an immense gem in 
front, is valued at $80,000. Accompanying the 
| necklace are two solitaire stones set in ear-rings. 
| They are old mine stones without a flaw, weigh 
| eight carets apiece, and are valued at $16,000 
The set is completed by a bracelet 
stones of the very finest 
| quality, and valued at $6000 in gold. Just back 
lof the diamond necklace is another formed of 
four strings of oriental pearls, and valued at 
| $13,000, gold. Beside it is a pin formed of 
three leaves, and ornamented with white, pink, 
and black pearls, selected because of their per- 
| fect color. In‘a small box near-by is the only 
specimen of an American pearl in the exhibi- 
jtion. It is a large and perfectly-formed stone 
| set in a ring and valued at $350. Among the 
| gems in the exhibit is a ruby weighing five and a 

It is mounted 


}in gold. 
| studded with small 


| 


15s 
| half carets, and valued at 35000. 
on the head of a gold needle, and is beyond 
| question the finest stone of the kind ever dis- 
| played in this country. A faultless diamond, 
worth $7500, gold, is mounted like the ruby, 
jand attracts great attention. The crowning- 





piece 
|deep blue sapphire valued at $2700. 


| 


lace, is one of the most remarkable specimens 


| imitation of a full-blown rose, every leaf is de- 
|tached and crusted with small white diamonds 
| of the very purest water. (ne large and pecu- 
| liarly brilliant stone forms the center, and as 
| the light strikes it it flashes out sparks of fire” 
| which are caught up and reflected back a thou- 

| sand times by the hundreds of gems around it, | 
juntil the whole jewel looks more like some 


fairy thing than the result of a man’s handiwork. | 





LITERATURE. 
It is impossible to employ new terms of com- 
mendation for the Nursery of July. It is all 


| that one could wish it.—Boston, J. L. Shorey. 
| 


Munson's Phonographic News. No. 7 (New 
York), is very clever in all respects—a valu- 
able fortnightly serial for all phonographers, 
young or old. 

Godey'’s Lady’s Book gets along to us about 
twice a year, when the proprietors want a puff 
of anew volume. The New England News Co. 
engineers this spasmodic circulation. 

a Story of Three Sisters, by Cecil Maxwell, 
one of the ‘‘Leisure-Hour Series,” from Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, is an unusually excel- 
lent novel of sweet and tender incidents, anda 
It is one of the best 


very satisfactory moral. 
, of the series. 
The American Architect is giving attention to 
the architectural exhibition at the centennial, 
It has illustrations 
‘of a residence at Lowell, a fire-engine house in 
Boston, a church in Jwatonna, Minn., and two 
| show-cases at the exposition.— Boston. 
The Wide- Awake. for July, has toned its cov- 
ers down to sober colors, thus promoting good 


| space, and has packed it well with a most inter- taste, and suggesting solid merit within. Some 


, of the drawings of this number need a little 
finer touch at the engraver’s hands. The lit- 
erary contents are invariably good.—Boston, D. 
| Lothrop & Co. 
| Appleton’s Journal, of the weekly series, was 
terminated with the issue of the 24th ult., and 
consequently the monthly parts made up from the 
combined weekly issues have terminated also; 
but in their place we have a new series of the 


Contrasting thelr | 


same case with the eighty-thousand dollar neck- | 


crasies.—Chicago, S. C. Griggs & Co. 

Lippincott’s, for July, gives us a large amount 
of patriotic and seasonable literature. Sidney 
Lanier, the author of the much-criticised can- 
tata, contributes a long poem, entitled ‘*‘Psalm 
| of the West.” The Exhibition series of arti- 
cles is continued, and Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis gives us a ‘‘Glimpse of Philadelphia in 
July, 1776.” Rev. Robert Wilson writes the 
first of what promises to be a very entertaining 
series of papers on ‘‘The Eastern skore of 
Maryland ;” Mrs. Hooper’s description of ‘‘The 
Markets of Paris” is instructive writing; ‘‘Leam 
| Dundas” is concluded, and leaves those who 
| have read it through in the enjoyment of an 
original and delightful story well told. The 
| number includes, besides, many excellent short 
| Stories and sketches, and the Monthly Gossip is 
| bright and varied as ever.—Philadelphia. 

The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, 
| published as one of the centennial series, of 
which Whittier and Longfellow, thus far, are 
the others, is a volume of unusual elegance of 
typography, while the illustrations are numer- 
ous and good. It is, indeed, a complete edition 
of all the author's poetical writings, as it con- 
| tains ‘‘Timbuctoo,” his Cambridge University 
| prize-poem (1829); poems published in the 
| London editions of 1830 and 1833, and omitted 
‘in later editions; and a number of hitherto un- 
collected poems from various sources. This 
fullness will be most satisfactory to buyers, as 
Tennyson is nearing the zenith of his opportu- 
nity, and it is probable little more can be ex- 
pected from him in a poetical way. Few writers 
so uniformly touch the serious and abiding qual- 
ities of the mind as he. Every poem is a per- 
fect work —a delicately-cut cameo of poetic 
thought. This edition sells for only one dollar 
ia volume !—Boston, James R. Osgood & Co. 

Little, Brown & Company have issued the 
fifth volume of the History of the United States 
of America, from the Discovery of the Conti- 
nent, by George Bancroft. Beginning with the 
Continental Congress in 1775, it narrates with 
scrupulous accuracy and vivid description the 
thrilling events which occurred from that time 
till the end of August, 1777—the effect of Bun- 
ker Hill battle in Europe; how King George 


sorts, now that the pleasure-blooms have faded, 
and our church tree stands with branches more 
and more bare, ‘‘1 come seeking fruit.” 

But what fruit do I seek? With our beliefs 
and methods I cannot expect to count up the 
tangible and definite results that some other 
churches have to show. We do not believe we 
can take men and women, like peaches and 
quinces, put them through a certain process of 
preserving, and then, like jars of fruit, stand 
them up in order on the shelves of the church 
conservatory, label them ‘‘saved,” and so hold 
them ready and finished forfutureuse. Having 
no body of people that we call ‘‘saints,” having 
none set apart as higher and better than the 
common brotherhood, we cannot reckon up the 
additions to such a body as the result of our 
year’s effort. We look rather for steady and 
healthy growth in all. The result of a sum- 
mer’s sunshine on a garden is not all in the 
pecks of pears and apricots that can be meas- 
ured; but quite as important is the growth of 
each individual tree that no man can measure. 
So I do not mean even to intimate in figures the 
fruit of our closing year. If I should tell you 
how many have been baptized or married or 
buried—if I should estimate the number of 
meetings held—the money expended—the or- 
ganized labor—I should not thus even hint at 
the fruit I hold to be more important than all 
these thiogs. 

How much fruit has been produced I have 
no hope even of finding out. No one of you 
will be able to find out, except so far as your 
single self is concerned; and you may know 
even that only in part. My purpose is simply 
this: I mean to indicate a few of the great 
things I have aimed at producing in my year’s 
work; and each of you must judge for himself 
as to how far I have succeeded. If I have not 
done something in these directions I must con- 
sider my year as thrown away ; fora full church 
and a full treasury are only an army raised and 
equipped. We ask for battles fought and vic- 
tories gained; otherwise the army is in vain. 
Look with me, then, while I simply point out the 
fruits I have desired. 

1. Life. That which precedes all, includes 
all, and is the condition of all, is simple life. 
And this first and foremost and always I have 
sought to develop. Ihave never been ambitious 
of an audience that should sit quiescent and 
simply swallow the sugar-coated pills of doc- 
trine and precept that I chose to deal out to 
them. I have no fancy for being a Chinese gar- 
dener to trim and clip your exuberant vitality 
into formal, mechanical shapes of my own choos- 
ing. Rather, like God-made trees, I would have 
you develop each after the law of his own na- 
ture and inner life. That is not the most beau- 
tiful garden that is all planted to beans, and 
where all grow up in stiff and ordered rows, 





fared in his bid for Russians; the capture of 


can expedition ; the deliverance of Boston; Louis 
XVI. of France and the Americans; the Battle 


battle of Long Island; the Border War in the 
North and in the South; White Plains; Wash- | 
| ington’s retreat through the Jerseys; the battle | 
of Trenton; Assanpink and Princeton; the en- | 
try of France into the contest; the evacuation 
of New Jersey by the British; the advance of 
Burgoyne from Canada; and the capture of 
Philadelphia by Sir William Howe. Old John 
Adams blamed Washington greatly for this latter 
loss. ‘‘Oh Heaven, grant us one great soul!” 
| said John. ‘‘One leading mind would extricate 
the best cause from that ruin which seems to | 
await it.” But it was always the habit of the 

Adamses to grumble. Bancroft is at his best in | 
| this volume. His descriptions are most felici- | 
tous. The work is one that no family library 
should -be without. We cordially commend it. 


Osgood & Co. have done a very kindly ser- 
vice to the lovers of Hawthorne by printing the 
| long-suppressed Fanshawe, which the author | 
did not like, or thought immature, among the 
| earliest of his contributions to literature. It is 
not, indeed, to be compared with his later works, 
but it shows marks of his genius, and is a pre- | 
cursor, an avant-coureur, of the fame which 
later environed him. It will have the charm of 
novelty to present readers, and will round out 
the series of hisworks. Inthe same volume are 
biographical sketches of ‘‘Mrs. Anne Hutchin- 
son,” ‘Sir William Phips,” ‘‘Sir William’ Pep- | 
| perell,” ‘‘Thomas Green Fessenden” and ‘‘Jon- | 
athan Cilley,” all of them identified with New 
England development, theology or politics; and | 
are readable. A second volume contains the | 
fragments of The Dolliver Romance, left un- | 
finished upon Hawthorne’s death, but which | 
show how much letters lost by his untimely de- 
cease. They are full of quaint suggestions, 
which we can easily fancy would have been | 
richly developed had he been given length of 
days. With these are placed further ‘‘Sketches 
from Memory,” ‘‘Fragments from the Journal | 
‘of a Solitary Man,” and some eight miscella- | 
neous papers. Thus, through the research and 
care of the publishers, we have given to us about | 
all that is worth preserving of this great writer's | 
contributions to the literature of his country. 


| cidents. 


' take my words because I said them. 


tied each to its own pole. Rather let there be 


of the whole collectioa, however, is a Montreal by the Americans; the march to Que- | endless variety in the manifestation of the one 
In the. bec; its siege, and the final defeat of the Ameri- | grand life that flows through them all. 


If I 
build a temple it must be one made of ‘‘living 
stones”—a Gothic temple where each part stands 
up in its own individuality, and is bound to the 


of diamond setting in existence. It is a perfect of Fort Moultrie; the great Declaration; the | rest as the trees link and twine together in the 


magnificent arches of native forests which were 
“God's first temples.” 

My first effort, then, has been to rouse you to 
intellectual and moral activity. This has even 
taken precedence in my thought to the care that 
| your activity should be right. Free and inde- 
| pendent action, in a moral being, must go be- 
| fore everything else. The first lesson of achild 
| is to learn to walk, to use hands and eyes and 
| faculties. In what paths it shall walk, what it 
| shall do with its hands, in what employ its facul- 
| ties—these questions afterwards, A colt must 


| first run before it can be trained. 


If you will think of it, this should be the first 
work of the pulpit. We are so much the crea- 
tures of habit, tradition, inheritance, that the 
number of persons who ever wake up to any in- 
dividuality of thought and action is very small. 
How many of you have thoughts or purposes 
that you can reasonably call yourown? Most 
people live the life of their circle, their set, 
never rising to the dignity of having a life of 
their own. And yet there is no moral signifi- 
cance and grandeur about a man until he wakes 
up and learns to live out his own distinct and 
individual life. 

I know there's danger about it. People who 
do their own thinking do not always think wisely 
or rightly. Those who ride in a stage-coach, 
or go afoot, are in no danger from railroad ace 
But I prefer motion and life—to go 
somewhere—even at the risk of a smash-up 
now-and-then. Give me the running stream, 
the dash of the torrent, though it do sometimes 
run thick with mud. Let it run, and it will 
clear itself. The pool that lies and reeks will 


j always be bottomed with mud, and will always 


be a source of malaria and digease. Oozy and 
slimy, the sky gets no chance to mirror in its 
bosom. The running stream, though broken in 
its flow over the jagged rocks, will yet catch in 
its clear current glints and glimpses of the ever- 
lasting stars. 

I have sought, then, to stimulate, to stir you 
up, to make you think for yourselves on all 
great and vital questions. I have not asked 
to play Pope. I have not even wished you to 
I have de- 
sired, rather, to be a companion in your think- 
ing. Not claiming to be infallible, I have made 
no claim to give you faultless teaching. If I 
could only get you to care for great themes and 
thoughts so as to seek heartily, I have believed 
you would be guided and would find. 

2. The next fruit ‘‘I come seeking” to-day 
is reverence. And yet I amaware that there are 
many in the city who would charge me with 
being specially lacking in just that which I say 
I am seeking in you. They would say: ‘‘Why 
|here is a man who himself attacks all that is 








































































































































































is me ne spa long endure there can be no /venerable. He has not spared to criticise the 
question ; that his influence will be salutary and | pible, the church, the most ancient doctrines 
| inspiriting we may be assured, for he wrought | and institutions; and yet he expects reverence 


with industry, and inspired all his work with | in his hearers as the result of his teaching!” I 
genius. ; am not surprised at such opinions; forthe people 





chapter like this. Then, with sight and touch, | the core of the body politic. 

we could see the disembodied hand that touched,| The attempted demolition of the Old South, 
and see it take a pencil handed to it and write— | freighted with reminiscences, a landmark in our 
not what the ‘‘spirit said to the churches”—but ; path, a Greenwich tor our clocks, has brought 






our progress. At the Academy of St. Luke, an 








are smaller specimens ofart. A skatet in bronze, we counted; the sphynx, with battered visage, 7, /¢nal as ‘‘q monthly miscellany of popular 
art-school at Rome, the terms are equal between | with arms folded and one foot raised, skimming | certainly—although the assertion is a bold one— literature,” changed in ilitee aa make-up so as 

the sexes. — ‘over the ice in an attitude of easy grace, and a | the ugliest countenance ever photographed. The +, mare it more convenient for the bookshelf, 
| Computation flies apace. Rev. Joseph Cook | ‘peasant in wood, with a very wooden expres- | photographs of the prevent dwellers in Egypt 
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) can conceive that a man can 


» few as yet whe 
igi 7 ]-breaker—that he may even 


be a reverent ido 


a i f helping the de- | 
break the idol for the sake of h — i wan | 


yotee see more clearly the god 
rantly worships. The fetish-wors 
you impious when yo 
charm, or stone, or viper, Uh 
highest incarnation of the divine. 
expects the indign 
who lays a profane h 


hipper thinks 


andon his altar. The Jew 
could not conceive how Jesus could be oe ae gre 
but an enemy of God when he er. 
traditions of the elders, and even laid rash at 

on tbe institutions of Moses himself. Lut ot 
was the personification of all evil when he —— 

question the hoary authority of Rome. The 
reverent and gentle-souled Channing seemed to 
the old orthodoxy to have dared the wrath of 
heaven by laying his hand on the sacred ark. 
And so it is forever. He who tells the people 
that “the word of God is not bound,” that God 
is more than the temple, the church, or the 
Bible; that an institution made for man may 
come to stand in man’s way—such an one will 
always meet those who will think him an enemy 
of God. Men cannot understand how you can 
reverence God and his truth unless you can rev- 
erence the symbol which they have been taught 
to associate with his worship. If you despise 
the holy water, the rosary, the crucifix, the Cath- 
olic cannot see why you are not despising his 
God. But it is so easy to fall into an exagger- 
ated and idolatrous worship of forms, ceremo- 
nies and institutions, that men need constantly 
to be shaken out of these things, and told that 
God is more than an institution ora book. ‘Ye 
observe days, and months, and times, and years. 
I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon 
you labor in vain,” said Paul. ! 
and anise and cummin, and neglect the weight- 


ier matters,” said Jesus. “The kingdom of 


God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, 
and peace, al 
Paul again. 


cultivate and deepen. 


ly. 
presence I wou 


place is holy ground. 


This is an age of criticism; and I suppose I 
am at one with the spirit of the age. But crit- 
icism ever precedes a grander reconstruction, 
I think the world has never seen a period when 
men had so great, so devout, a respect for the 
true. And much of what is called impiety and 
irreverence is only the work of true souls who 
are so anxious to find God that they resent the 
officious services of his self-constituted agents 
who would persuade them to take a form ora 
moss-grown altar, or some sacred institution, 
in place of him. Reverence God and his truth, 


then; but reverence nothing lower or less. 


3. As “I come seeking fruit” to-day, the next 
thing I look for is faith—faith in God and faith 


in man. 


By faith [do not mean an unreasonable or 
unreasoning belief in something for no better 
cause than its mystery orantiquity. True faith 
is one of the grandest activities of the intellect, 
and one of the noblest of the heart. 1 have 
known aman and found him true; so I have 
taith ia him when out of sight. I have faith in 
a bridge I have never crossed, because I know 
the builder or the plan of its construction. I 
do not know that the sun will rise to-morrow, 
or that the harvests will ripen next autumn; 
but [ have faith in the order of things and con- 
tidently look for the desired results. In any 
new emergency the child still has faith in father’s 


or mother’s love and care. 


That wisdom and righteousness and love are 
at the heart of things las been the belief of the 
grandest souls of the worid; and this is the 
reading which the wisest give to the hieroglyph- 
ies of history. On this belief is based all effort 
after self-perfection, or the reform and advance 
of mankind. Unless the universe is in favor 
of the best things, it is vain for man to seek 
them. And so profound thinkers like Lord Ba- 
con reason: “It is true that a little philosophy 
inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but depth in 
philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to reli- 
gion.” Thus a rational faith in God I believe 
to be the spring and source of all that is finest, 
sweetest and grandest in human character. I 
say rational faith, because an irrational one may 
end in degrading superstitions, and thoughts of 
God and human destiny falser and worse than 


atheism. 


Such a faith as this I hold, and have tried to 
impart. I would have you believe in times of 
deepest darkness. Even though the founda- 
tions of the earth seem breaking up and all 
stability giving way, yet remember that it may 
be ‘only the transition hour through which is | from the Governor voted tobe read. The mes-| Adjournment, three o’clock, P. M.— Voted, 
coming ‘*new heavens and a new earth.’ that it is the sense of this body that the use of 
Through sore travail have all high births come. 
A new harvest is prepared only by tearing up copy of the message. 
the soil and ploughing flowers and grasses un- 
der the sod. I would have you believe in the 


| sort, you must ma 


u treat slightingly the | 
that to him is the | 
The idolator | 
ant lightnings to smite him | 


“Ye tithe mint 


id joy in the Holy Ghost,” said 
But to the crowd, if you touch the 
days, and the mint, and the meat and drink, all 
the higher things count for but little in mitiga- 
tion of your supposed irreverence and imptety. 

Now, if I have said one word in this place 
that has taken away from you devout reverence 
for God and his truth and his righteousness, then 
I have been grievously at fault, and need God's 
pardon and yours, That reverence I woud 
< I would guard it jealous- 
Wherever you can recognize the divine 
id have you bare your head, and 
take off your shoes from your feet. Such a 
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suggest, stimulate, advise, help. 


On your own feet you — ; P 
lant with your own hand; 

When pi wt ee and shower ~ their lives and property. 

Shall bring the harvest-hour, 

Your character shall be 

The fruit upon life’s tree. 





OF NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1773, names at Edes & Gill's printing-office. 


We have the pleasure of laying before our Capt. Loring in Messrs. Clark’s brigantine. 


i ies from 
event, led to the separation of the Colonies exigence of our affairs. 


writing of William Cooper, town clerk, the orig- | services as moderator. 
inal document, now before us, contains many 


ae z d. 
erasures and interlineations, and we have at- solved, aud it was accordingly dissolve 


Church, December 14, 1773. 


J m : a . a 
portions in brackets, with what @ wise an David Cheever, Esq., Moderator. 


cution and appearance of concession, and kept | the late proceedings of this body were read. 
i k in hand. 
saeaesnreane! Mr. Sam. P. Savage chosen Moderator. 


of this and the neighboring towns at Faneuil | erator read. 


was excused from serving, and Jonathan Wil-| to be shot at by 32-pounders. 


ing unanimously. 


tea shall [go] be returned whence it came, at} Rotch. 


Meeting-House. to-morrow morning he would give an answer. 


ing to adjournment. 
er (this body will submit to any duty being paid | jector for his answer at the time appointed. 
meeting that the tea shall not only be sent back, | to 10 o’clock. 

but that it shall not pay a duty. 


Passed unanimously in the affirmative. 
A motion made, in order to zive the con-| adjuurnment at the Old South meeting- house. 


signees time to consider and deliberate, that the 
meeting be adjourned to 3 o’c!ock [and that the | Harrison, reported : 


ships ]. 


[from regard to his interest]. 


in the affirmative. 


firmative. 


min Edes, Dr. Story and Moses Grant. ] 


It was observed to the [town] body that the | duty.’” 
Governor had required the justices to meet this Voted, That Mr. Rotch be sent for. 
night and use their endeavors to suppress any Proceedings of Lexington read. 


tion put whether it be not the sense of this} Clark’s vessel being enboarded was read. 


solely calculated to serve the purposes of ad- | and then demand a pass of the Castle. 


Dorchester and acquaint Mr. William Phillips | it was impracticable. 


earnestly desired at this’ meeting. 
A letter from the Tea Consignees to John | would not. 

Scollay, Esq., read. 
A letter from Governor to 8. Greenleaf, Esq., | test and demanding pass. 

read. ‘The Sheriff in charge with a message | Adjourned to three o’clock, P. M. 


sage from the Governor read ai__ hissed. 
Voted, That the Sheriff be desired to leave a/ tea is improper and pernicious. 


midst of loss and sorrow and the darkness of! agreeable to his requirements. Passed in the | ing into any town in this province. 


affliction. ‘The night of death, [am persuaded, 
will be followed by a sunrise of everlasting 
life; and no true heart's love will ever be hope- 


lessly lost. 


Now Lamaware that I have sometimes shaken 
the traditional props on which many have built 


it has only been to bring you closer to God 
himself. Bibles and institutions, even at their 


faith in him. IHlis own life is the vital source 
of them all. He remains, though all things 
pass away. T have only tried to remove the 
accretions and accumulations that hide the face 


and heart of God, as an artist would restore 


statue or painting by removing the mould, or 
whitewash, or unskilled daubing of later hands, 
and so come at the real, original and eternal 


beauty. 


And along with this faith in God goes a loving 
faith in man. LT have had moods, as we all 
have, when my disgust at human nature has 
been such that I felt like asking forgiveness for 
being human. But longer life and a wider 


lowed with a general hiss. 


prevail with the clerks to come into this meet- | the tea. 


firmative at 12 o’clock. 


sired to give their attendance. 
Mr. Rotch appeared, and, according to a mo- | to a protest. 


it came [he will comply]. it would be to his risk. 





| 


and of hope tor humanity. This faith I seek | him, he is yet under a necessity, and shall com- | ity. 


in you. Learn to believe in the noblest possi- ply with the demand. 
bilities for man; and this wiil kindle an en- 4 
thusiasm in all humane endeavor. He that de- | not to aid or assist in landing the tea, but if he 
spises manhood pours contempt upon his own | continues master will carry it back—who re- 
head. Pity the weakness, the frailty; despise | plied that he should comply. 

and hate the meanness; but recognize the pos- | 
sible nobleness of the man, and seek to lift him 


out of the evil and stand him upon his feet. 


4. As the crown of all, “I come seeking” in 
you the spirit of helpfulness. Life is a poor | 
and mean possession unless it be with a pur- | 
pose and for an end. Reverence for truth jis | Sea 
‘night be desired to make out a list of the watch | | Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
| for the next night, and so each watch for the | tion:—I desire to move an amendment to the 
next night till the time of watching is over. platform which has been offered, and to make a 


barren if it issue only ina passive admiration. 


Why revere, if you make nothing of it? And 
faith in God and man are dead and useless un- 


less the taith be shown by works, Nothing is 
of use in this world unless it incarnates itself. 
Why should one be an artist if he paint noth- 


ing? To what end are your true and high 
thoughts unless they take root, grow up into 
blossom, and result in fruit ot action? And the 


one activity that takes on moral significance, 


and is of any worth in the world, is that which | 
somehow helps the world. The great and wor- | 


shiptul souls of the world are simply the world's 
great helpers. In agriculture, in mechanies, 
in literature, in art, in religion, they only have 


lived to a purpose who have helped on and up| 


the lite of humanity. Other men have been 


the world’s paupers, or vampyres sucking its | 


blood. 


Phe wonder and beauty and glory of the sun- | 
light is not understood simply by £AZiNg on its | 


brightness, nor even by untangling the rays 
with a prism, and noting the wondrous ming- 
ling of its colors, It is when we look over the 
tace of the earth and see what the sunlight has 


done and is ever doing that we catch a glimpse | 


of the wonder. When we see that it is sun- 
shine that makes the winds blow, that rolls in 
the sea-surt upon the shore, that hangs the 
elouds in the sky, that sends down the rains 
upon earth, that leaps in the life of the cataract, 
and murmurs in the brook through the shade, 
that builds up the cedar of Lebanon or the big 
trees of Calitornia, and that clothes the valley 
in the milion-bladed robe of grass, that paints 
all the flowers, that throbs and beats in all the 
lite and movement of the globe, then it is that 
the wonder grows upon us. The glory of the 
sunshine is that it incarnates itself in’ myriad 
forms of Seauty and help. We rejoice in it be- 
prec transtorms itself into countless shapes 

s . above all things else. I would have you 
develop this truit of help for the world. This 
is the glory of Christ. This is the heart t 
God. Thus you may becom ‘ 
feliowmen. { 

star » ne 7 

-ife, he verence, faith, and brotherly helpful- 


Ness—these t 


€ saviours of your 





zs I have sought and still seck 
in you, as the trait of my ministry. With what 
Success you yourselves must judge. If I find 
these T have no fears for your salvation—they 
are salvation, ; 
But I have one Sugzestion at the close. My 
responsimlitv as ¢ she teach is all that 7 
oe ea lity a a puoue teacher is all that 1 
can bear; Tam glad I can throw off a part of 
* Upon your own consciences. If I find not in 
you the best results F ; 
7° the best results, it may be my fault: but 
aiso n > yours g ' , 
es may oe yours. You are not a piece of 
canvas to be a ‘ 
a —_: © painted over with any colors I 
Soke You are not mere clay, to be moul ied 
the artist pleases; you are not 
» Teceive wheat or weed 
ey ey ) eeds as 
alt ae s hand may decide. If so it woul ‘te 
; , : any so, u ce 
ce Pring Escrthoge you oe show the fairest results 
he 4 8 labor, at you are yoursely 
ote a a ) are y selves the 
peers ‘t your own characters. the sculptors 
oF four own lives, the husbandmen of your 
own moral and spiritual y 


into any shape 


Passive svuil, 


harvests. I can only | 


A motion made that Captain Hall be obliged | was accordingly dissolved. 





| A motion made and voted, that Mr. Rowe, an 
| owner of one of the vessels expected with tea, 
|}and Mr. Timmins, factor for another, be desired 
| to attend immediately. 


golian Question. 


Hewes, and twenty-three other names given. ] 
Voted, That the gentlemen who watch this 





Voted, That in case the watch are molested, | few remarks in support of that amendment. 


| {a signal] the town be alarmed by a tolling of | move to amend by striking out what appears 
| bells if in the night; if in the day, by ringing | upon the eleventh page in relation to the Mon- 
| of bells. | golian immigration. [Applause.] The Repub- 
Voted, That six persons be appointed who are | lican party this year, this centennial year, is 
used to horses, to be in readiness to give an | twenty years old, and meets to day for the sixth 
alarm in the country towns when necessary. time in national convention, and this is the first 
W. Rogers, Jeremiah Belknap, Stephen Hall, | time in all that long period that any attempt has 
Nathaniel Cobbit, Thomas Gooding of Charles- | ever been made tv put in its platform a discrim- 
ination of race. [Applause.] In 1858, on the 
John Rowe, Esq., attended, and was informed | prairies of Illinois, Abraham Lincoln met his 
that Mr. Rotch had engaged to carry the tea | great antagonist on this ground—that nowhere 
back which came by Captain Hall, when Mr. in the Declaration of Independence had its doc- 
Rowe informed the body that the ship expected | trine of equality been confined to the Caucasian 
was under Captain Bruce's care, but that he| ot Aryan, to the exclusion of African, Mongo- 
would use his influence that it should go back, | lian or Semetic races. Standing on that ground, 
and in everything comply with this body, and | he won the victory, and ascended to the highest 
that he will give advice to this body upon her | office in this world. (Applause.] I denounce, 
first arrival. therefore, that resolution as a departure from 
| the life and memory of Abraham Lincoln. I 

the votes relative to Captain Hall's vessel be | denounce it as a departure from every Repub- 
| lican platform adopted by every Republican na- 
Mr. Timmins attended and informed that| tional convention. I denounce it as a violation 
Captain Coffin was owned in Nantucket, but that | of the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
he gives his honor that no tea shall be landed| pendence. [Renewed applause.] I denounce 
while in his care, or [entered] touched by any it as contrary to that great law of Christian love 
one until the owner's arrival. | which proclaims that there is no difference be- 
tween men, no matter of what race they may 

Mr. Rowe, has said is satisfactory. Passed | be, whether Greeks or Jews, Barbarians or 


‘town, Benjamin Wood of Charlestown. 


Voted, That it is the sense of this body that 


passed for Captain Bruce. 


Voted, That what Mr. Timmins, as well as 


unanimousiy. | Seythians. I therefore move this amendment. 


: Mr. Copley attended and [illegible] hoped | I will not accept this resolution. It is not the 
if he had exceeded the time set they will con- | doctrine of New England. There was but a 


sider the difficulty of a water-passage may be | single member of the committee from New Eng- 
his apology. Hie then said he had endeavored | !and who voted for it, and the only African on 
to convince them they might come with safety, | the committee recorded his vote against it. 


seeing the terms were such as to the tea as was/ 48 he left the platform, by Senator Hamlin, 
out of their power, they thought it best not to| William E. Chandler, Gov. Orth, and others. 
come; but they renewed their proposal of stor- | The Mongolian plank, which the convention re- 


ing the tea, and submit it to the inspection of a | fused to strike out, has since been condemned | there is no atonement. 


committee; and that was the substance of what by leading Republican newspapers, as the 7'ri- 
they offered; but could do no otherwise without dune and Evening Post of New York, the Press 
danger of their ruin; and that as they had not of Philadelphia, and the Globe-Democrat of St. 
been active in introducing the tea they should | Louis. ] 
do nothing to distract the people in their pro-| ae 
cedure with it | The jetties recently constructed at the mouth 
_ Question, whether the return made by Mr. | of the Mississippi for the purpose of deepening 
Copley for the consignees be in the least sat- | the channel appear to have effected the desired 


isfactory. EEX : 
Voted in the negative unanimously. | object. For about two and a half miles before 


Vote of thanks to Mr. Rowe for information. | Teaching the Gulf the waters of the Mississippi, 
— as to not importing tea. after flowing through a narrow pass, spread 
DP cai — vote No. 10 passed in the themselves over a wide extent of land, having 
e. [Not reported. ] no clearly-defined channel. The alluvial de- 





Voted, That this vote be printed by itself, | posits brought down and deposited as the yol- | Years, in comparison, and yet are side-by-side 
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that the BuUSINEss, 
EDITORIAL and PRINTING-OFFICES of “ THE COM- 


In the last re-| of avy molestation to the watch, that (we will 

inies. | abide by our resolutions] they will immediately 
hea ip aaaaamans set thacduives to carry their votes and resolu- 
tions into execution at the risk of [life and es- 








oted, That the Committee of Correspond- 
ence for this town be desired to take care that 
every other vessel with tea that arrives have a 
proper watch for such vessel, and that those 

: EDEL TE a persons who are desirous of making a part of 
The “Old South” Town-Meetings | the nightly watches be desired to give in thelr 





NO. 30 FRANKLIN STREET, 
CORNER OF HAWLEY STREET, NINE DOORS ON THE 
LEFT FROM WASHINGTON STREET, 

not far from our former office, where we shall be 
glad to welcome all our friends. 


SEDING > DE : Voted, That our brethren in the country be 
PRECEDING THE DESTRUCTION OF THR TRA: desired to afford us their assistance upon the 


ce first notice given, especially upon the arrival of 





readers, this week, an authentic copy of the| oted, That the thanks of this body be given 


oceedi bh than any other single | in this assembly to our brethren [in] of the 
ee : country for their union with this body in this 





The Democratic Nominatio 
At the St. Louis convention, this week, the 
Democracy nominated the best ticket it was 
possible for them to name—Samuel J. Tilden of 
New York for President, and Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks of Indiana for Vice President. 
mer had long been the leading candidate, and 
the latter was a conspicuous candidate for the 
The combination is in the nature 
of a compromise—Tilden being profersedly for 
hard money (though a letter is in existence, and 
will be produced probably, wherein he declares 
for further inflation), and Hendricks the repre- 
sentative of the paper-money men, with the 
plaak of the platform behind him calling for 
the repeal of the resumption act. 
of considerable experience in public affairs, 
Hendricks being now in the Senate, formerly 
Governor of his State, as Tilden is now (iover- 
nor of New York. Tilden is quite wealthy, and 
has used his means freely to secure this result, 
and it is not improbable more will be put out to 
maintain the canvass, for the candidate is an 
adept in ‘‘managing” politics. 
ticket will prove the strongest one that could be 
pitted against Hayes and Wheeler, for all who 
wish to be deluded into the belief that Tilden is 
a “reformer” will find enough in his career to 
give color to the claim, which is to be pertina- 


Great Britain. In these minutes of the public Voted, That the thanks of this meeting be 
action ot the people, which are in the hand-| given to Jonathan Williams, Esq., for his good 


Then it was voted that the meeting be dis- 
tempted to show, by the enclosure of the erased| Ata meeting of the people at the Old South 


steady purpose these men avoided all circumlo- By motion, the proceedings of Plymouth on 
Mr. Cheever of ©harlestown, not being found, 
At an assembly of the [people] inhabitants} 4 Jetter from Mr. Timothy Prout to the Mod- 


Hall, on Monday, 29th Nov., 1773, at 9 o’clock | Moved and voted that Mr. Rotch be sent for. 
A. M., on account of the arrival of the tea sent} Motioned and seconded, that Capt. Bruce, who 
by the East India Company, 314 chests of which | jg preseut, be asked whether he will demand a 
are now arrived by Capt. Hall—upon a motion | clearance, and if refused whether he will pro- 
made, Voted, That the Hon. John Hancock be| ceed on his voyage, making a protest. An- 
chosen Moderator; he being in expectation of| swered, will sell his load, or, next, he will de- 
being sent for by the Governor and Council, he | mand a clearance; but if refused, he was liable 


liams, Esq., was chosen Moderator of the meet-| Mr. Rotch attended, and was required at his 
peril to apply immediately to the Collecter for 
A motion was made that, as this town have | a clearance for his vessel; and that Benj. Kent, 
determined, at a late meeting, that they would, Esq., Thos. Chase, Mr. Sam. Adams, Dr. Young, 
to the utmost of their power, prevent the land- | Dr, Warren, Mr. David Cheever, Capt. Foster, 
ing of the tea—that the question be put, wheth- | Dr, Church, Mr. Thos. Cruft, Jr., Mr. Nath. 
er this body are absolutely determined that the | Appleton, be a committee to accompany Mr. 


all events. Passed in the affirmative, unani-| (Committee reported that they had waited on 
mously. ‘ the Collector and required a clearance, as di- 

Upon a motion made, Voted, That this meet-| rected, and that the Collector answered he 
ing be immediately adjourned to the Old South | chose to see the Comptroller, and that at ten 
But the past political history of Governor 
Tilden is not one particularly assuring to those 
who value men and measures for what they 
are, and not what they profess. 
same man who was the chairman of the New 
York Democratic State Committee during the 
whole of Tweed’s shameless career of political 
fraud and personal corruption, who accepted 
and gave receipts to his ‘‘dear Tweed” for thou- 
sands of dollars which he knew had been stolen, 
and used the money for party purposes by meth- 
ods as corrupt as the source from which it came. 
It is the same man who organized the gigantic 
frauds upon the ballot-box in 1868, by which, 
as has been abundantly proved beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt or question, the will of the 
people of New York was defeated, and the State, 
which had really elected John A. Griswold for 
Governor, and given its electoral vote for Grant, 
was made to seem to have given a majority for 
Hoffman for Governor and Seymour for Pres- 
It is the same man who, when the enor- 
mous rascalities of the Tweed ring were brought 
to light, never opened his mouth nor raised a 
finger to help in exposing or deposing the great- 
est public robber of our time until the wrath of 
the plundered people had been so distinctly ex- 
pressed as to prove that the work was done, and 
then he cunningly claimed credit as the chief of 
the reformers because he showed where the rob- 
bers, whose accomplice he was, had hidden the 
It was a terrible satire for 
Mr. John Morrissey, his friend and backer at 
St. Louis, to say that, though Tilden had used 
him badly more than once, he thought since the 
old man had quit stealing he ought to be en- 


At the Old South Meeting-House met accord-| Moved, That the meeting be adjourned to 
: Thursday next at 10 o'clock, A.M., and that in 
A motion made, and the question put, wheth- | the meantime the committee wait upon the Col- 


on the tea] it is not the firm resolution of this} And the meeting was accordingly adjourned 


Thursday, 16 December.—The body met by 
‘The committee to wait on the Collector, Mr. 


“A demand made by Mr. Rotch, owner of 
And the meeting was adjourned accordingly. | the ship ‘Dartmouth,’ on Mr. Harrison, Col- 
Monday, 29th, 3 o'clock, P. M.—The inhabit- | lector of the Customs, and what followed there- 

ants met according to adjournment. A motion] on.—Mr. Rotch made the demand in the fol- 

made and seconded whether this tea go back in| lowing manner, viz. : ‘I am required and com- 
the same bottom; and it passed unanimously in| pelled at my peril by a body ot p. ople assem- 
the affirmative; upon which Mr. Rotch informed | bled at the Old South meeting-house yesterday, 
the body he shall protest against this proceeding | where Mr. Sam. P. Savage was president, to 
make a demand of you to give me a clearance 

A motion made and seconded that he enter| for the ship ‘Dartmouth’ for London, in the 
this tea at his peril; and it passed unanimously | situation she is now in, with the tea on board.’ 

Upon which, one of the committee observed 
A motion made and the question put, That| that they were present by order of the body 

Capt. Hall be told that he is not to suffer the | only as witnesses of the before-mentioned de- 

tea to be landed, on his peril—passed in the af- | mand and the answer that should be given. 

Thereupon which Mr. Harrison, the Collector, 
A motion was made that there be a watch kept | said to Mr. Rotch (Mr. Hallowell, the Comp- 

for the security of Capt. Hall’s vessel and cargo, | troller, being present), ‘Then it is you who 

and the question being put, passed in the affirm- | make the demand.’ Mr. Rotch answered, ‘Yes; 
ative. Watch to consist of twenty-five men. I am compelled at my peril.’ Then Mr. Har- 

[The names of the watch given include those | rison said to Mr. Rotch, ‘Your ship ‘‘Dart- 
of Paul Revere, Capt. Edward Proctor, Benja- | mouth” entered with me the 30th November 
last, with dutiable articles on board, for which 

Voted, That when this meeting be adjourned, | the duties have not been paid. I cannot there- 
the adjournment be to to-morrow morning at 9/ fore give you a clearance, until she is dis- 
o'clock. charged of those articles, consistent with my 


stolen property ! 
riots that may happen this night—and the ques- A letter from Plymouth informing of Messrs. 


meeting that the Governor's conduct herein does| Mr. Rotch appeared, and was asked whether 
not refiect (sic) greatly upon the people, and is|he would protest against the Custom House, 


ministration. Motioned, That this body expect that he im- 
Adjourned to Tuesday morning at 9 o'clock. | mediately protest against the Custom House 
Inhabitants met according to adjournment. and procure a pass of the Governor—and that 
A motion made, and Voted, That Mr. Bel-| he this day proceed with the vessel for London. 

knap, who offered himself for the purpose, goto| He replied that he would not comply because 


Unlike the Republican nominee, Mr. Tilden 
cannot go through the canvass with his charac- 
It must be apologized for and 
explained. Nor is his political reputation alone 
It is charged, and not denied, that 
he swindled his associates in an unfortunate 
railroad enterprise out of large sums by a course 
of proceedings which a judge of the United 
States Supreme Court, before whom the matter 
came for adjudication, pronounced to be made 
up of trickery andfraud. And he has the stigma 
of putting upon the laborers in the mines on the 
south shore of Lake Superior, in which he is 
interested, rag money of the worst sort. 
witnesses to these transactions are not Republi- 
cans, but in every instance Democrats of un- 
questioned standing and influence. 
been instituted against him to compel him to 
account for and refund the proceeds of large 
amounts of bonds and stocks in connection with 
the foreclosure and reorganization of certain 
railroads in Illinois! 

With such a questionable man for the pres- 
idential candidete, the platform is hardly bet- 
Declaring that the Republicans have made 
no advance towards resumption of specie pay- 
ment, it yet denounces the resumption clause 
of the act of 1875 as a hindrance to it, and de- 
It descends to the claptrap 
of language like ‘‘the rapacity of carpet-bag 
tyranny,” ‘“‘honeycombed the offices with inca- 
pacity, waste and fraud.” 
ness to charge, in the face of Democratic treach- 
ery and rebellion, and Republican loyalty and 
patriotism, that our federal taxation has swollen 
from $60,000,000, gold, in 1860, to $450,000,000, 
currency, in 1870, or, in a decade, from less 
than $5 per head to more than $18 per head! 
Surely, the cry for ‘‘reform” and the presenta- 
tion of Tilden as a ‘‘reformer” go well with such 
a glossing-over of the cause of our national 
Read this, too, from the party which has 
again and again declared that ‘‘to the victors 
belong the spoils”: ‘Experience proves that 
efficient economical conduct of the governmen- 
tal business is not possible if its civil-service be 
subject to change at every election, be a prize 
fought for at the ballot-box, be a brief reward 
of party zeal, instead of posts of honor assigned 
for proved competency and held for fidelity in 
the public employ; that the dispensing of pat- 
ronage should neither be a tax upon the time of 
all our public men nor the instrument of their 
The idea that the Democracy is to 
forego the distribution of patronage, which this 
passage is meant to convey! 


of the Council there sitting that his company is And being again asked whether he would or- 
der his vessel to sail this day, he replied he 


Mr. Rotch desired to proceed in making pro- 


Voted, That it is the opinion of this body that 
Upon a motion made, the question was put, | every town in this province appoint a committee 
whether the assembly would dismiss themselves | of inspection to prevent the accursed tea com- 


negative [unanimously] nem. con., and was fol- Voted, Upon a motion made, that it is the 
sense of this body to abide by the former reso- 
A proposal of Mr. Copley that, in case he can | lution that they will not suffer the landing of 


ing, the questiun may be put whetherthey[can]|} Mr. Rotch attended and informed that he had 
‘Ops come with safety and remain so till they have | demanded a pass for his vessel of the Governor, 
their structure of faith and trust in God. But } returned not satisfied; and the question being | who answered that he was willing to grant any- 
put, passed in the affirmative. Then the ques- | thing consistent with the laws and his duty to 
I tion was put whether two hours shall be given | the king, but that he could not give a pass un- 
best, have not been the creators of God or of | Mr. Copley to make return. Passed in the af-| less the vessel was properly qualified from the 
Custom House, but that he should make no dis- 

Met according to adjournment at 3 o'clock, | tinction between this and any other vessel, pro- 
P. M. vided she was properly cleared. His protest 

Voted, That Mr. Rotch and Capt. Hall be de- | not being finished he informed that he told the 
Governor of the steps he had and was taking as 


tion made, the question was put, whether [as] Mr. Rotch was then asked whether he would 
it is the resolution of this body, and if they re- | send the vessel back with the tea under her 
quire that the tea brought by Capt. Hall shall present circumstances. He answered that he 
be returned to England in the bottom in which | could not possibly comply, as he apprehended 


mands its repeal. 


Upon which he informed the town [in answer] He was further asked whether he would land 
that he should protest against the whole pro-/| the tea. He answered he had no business with 
i : | ceeding, ashe had done yesterday. As it is de-| it unless he was called upon to do it, when he 
knowledge gives me more and more of respect | manded of him, though an involuntary act in 


And it has the cool- 


should attempt a compliance for his own secur- 
Voted, That this meeting be dissolved; and it 


[A whoop in the south gallery, resembling 
that of the Indian, at this moment, led to a 
fierce run of the whole body to Griffin's wharf. ] 


Hon, Edward L. Pierce on the Mon- 


(Watch this night, Ezekial Cheever, Daniel} yp quip REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVEN. 


Could assurance 


But, however inconsistent the acts and decla- 
rations of our opponents, they have made a plaus- 
ible nomination and a bewildering platform. 
will be a united party. The chance of success, 
with a reconstructed South, will nerve every 
member to his utmost. It will be, probably, a 
Already, with sagacity, Tilden 
has advised the Democrats in Congress to allow 
the Senate its way regarding the appropriation 
All barriers to full success that are pos- 
sible will be removed. The Republicans must 
rely on their principles for their advantage in 
Their men are unexceptionable. 
Their platform is satisfactory in the main. 
hind them is the preservation of our nationality ; 
before them the fullest measure of freedom to 
every son of the republic. 
and though they thought they might be safe, yet, (Mr. Pierce’s remarks were warmly approved, | there can be no doubt who will win, 





In such a contest, 


our opponents. That would bea folly for which 





The Centennial Fourth of July. 

The United States will terminate only a brief : 
space of years, next Tuesday, on its centennial | grants to the citizens and inh 
anniversary, compared with many nations. | country the same privile 
England, for instance, since the days of Alfred, | exemptions in respect to travel or residence in 
and a regular succession of sovereigns, can| the other country as may there be enjoyed by 
count its thousand of years. France, Prussia, | the citizens or subjects of the most favored na- 
and others that are still vigorous, have likewise | tion. The article proposed would wholly re- 
their long periods of existence of which to| voke this provision, except in relation to com- 
boast. We come, with our pitiful hundred| merce. We should gain the power of arresting 
all Chinese immigration to this coun 


inventor, so the greatest boon to the founders | Francisco, does not furnish a very safe rule for | yet the peopl 
of America was the spirit of liberty and free- | settling so grave a question. 
dom of conscience that prevailed when our an- 
cestors set sail for these shores. The three 
thousand miles that separated them from Eu- | Charleston, S. C., celebrated, on Wednesday, | 
rope was their next best factor in civilization. | the defence of Fort Moultrie, and there were 
The vast recesses of a continent—the distance | Visiting militia from Boston and New York, and 
MONWEALTH” are now established in the new| from controlling authority—the necessity of | possibly other places, so that the “‘era of g00d | the 
being so largely let alone—all helped in the | feeling” was continued. A hundred years ago pl 
grand work; and to-day, with many limitations, | #9 expected British fleet appeared off the | position 
with often obstructions, with but partial results | harbor early in June. On the 28th an attack | and will 
in some communities, we may claim, without | ¥48 commenced by two fifty-gun ships, four | 
undue exhilaration, that in these States we find | frigates and several smaller vessels, while a) age 
the most complete individual freedom, the widest | land force of three thousand men threatened to | oon #0 this time, showing Brother Jonathan 
personal comfort, the freest opportunity for suc- | Teach the rear of Fort Moultrie from the island | - "® *!! Bations to come and see how his ma- 
cess in life, of any people on the face of the | known as Long Island, southeast of Sullivan's. 
earth. 


The hundred years that have passed have 


seen our little Atlantic-shore ribbon of colo-| er Col. William Moultrie, and a number of 
nies widen and widen until the Pacific has been 
reached, the intermediate space linked by iron 
highways, and the thirteen independent sover- | 4 breach, and the gunners found shelter under 
eignities trebled to thirty-nine—Colorado add- 
ing the culminating star to the national galaxy 
on Independence-day. With this growth in 
settled territory has gone educational and do- 
mestic advantages—so that now, wherever one 
alights, as a rule, he will find a fair degree of 
general intelligence and the comforts and con- 
veniences of modern civilization. In the mat- 
ter of school privileges, particularly, we have 
reason to be grateful. It is not yet fifty years 
even since some of the original thirteen States 
established a systematic school organization, but 
the progress therein has been swift, sure and 


satisfactory. Wath freedom to the blacks, the 
South is feeling the influence of a wider gen- 
eral education, for no colored parent deems his 
liberty complete without provision for the teach- 
ing of his offspring. Time and patience will 
work wonders in the next decade. As to do- 
mestic conveniences, the railroads have carried 
everywhere the fashions, the inventions, the 
luxurious enjoyments, that belong to the older 
nationalities. Cooking-stoves and pianofortes 
are almost as common in log-huts as are window- 
glass and board-floors. 

With this material and intellectual prosperity 
all else will be added, in due course, despite 
present business depression. We have doubt- 
less had the greatest strain that our political 
system can experience, in a great civil war, but 
it was a war for a century. Probably no child, 
nor grandchild, will wish to repeat it. Here- 


—and generally vigorous in the ratio of distance 
from danger in the late strife—clamors for a re- 
newal of the contest; but those who were par- 
ticipants in it lost too much, and know too well 


lost cause. With the removal of the great dis- 


centrated power that init lay, we shall go on de- 


shall indeed have, but after they are over a ho- 


systems of political administration. 
the wisdom of the fathers has been vindicated; 


that their efforts for freedom of conscience, 


by all, for all—the idea of liberty—as Theodore 


to the American republic. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


and popular act. Just before his death Napo- 


Philippe saw that wish realized, and the Prince 
de Joinville was sent to Saint Helena in ‘La 
Belle Poule” to bring the body of the emperor 
back to France. The ceremony when it was 
deposited in the Invalides was splendid and im- 
posing, and the occasion furnished a patriotic 
féte which roused the better jeelings of the mass- 
es. The king showed himself generous in 
giving to the emperor the homage that history 


the remains of Louis Philippe are brought to 
France and buried in silence. There is some- 
thing of ingratitude in all this, for Louis Phil- 
ippe was an excellent monarch, a well-inten- 
tioned rule, and a good and amiable man. 


Tue APPROPRIATIONS DEAD-LOCK BROKEN.— 
As we write, there is reasonable probability 
that the dead-lock on the appropriation bills in 
Congress is about to be dissolved. On Thurs- 
day the Democratic members of the conference 
committee on the naval appropriations bill ac- 


cepted the proposition of the Senate committee 
and adopted a sort of compromise. This was 
the first instance where the House consented to 
meet the Senate even half-way, and this after 
about five weeks of stubborn doggedness. It 
increased the appropriation about a million dol- 
lars. It is expected the mail service, the con- 
sular, diplomatic, legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial bills will also be agreed to before 12 
o'clock to-day. This is said to be owing to Gov. 
Tilden’s advice, so as not to embarrass the party 
in the presidential contest. The Senate has 
passed unanimously the resolution recommend- 
ed by the President making the unexpected 
balances of the current year available, which 
the House refused to pass on Monday by a strict 
party vote. It is thought the House will recede, 
unless its action on the bills mentioned above 
renders it useless. 


Tue BuriincamMe Cuinese Treaty.—The 


national House of Representatives has passed a 
resolution requesting the President to open ne- 
gotiations with the Emperor of China, for the 
purpose of introducing a new article into the 
Burlingame Treaty of July 28th, 1868, The 
article proposed by the resolution reads as fol- 


lows :— 


“The United States of America do hereby 


” | reserve the right to regulate, restrict or pre- 
But it! vent the immigration of Chinese subjects into 


will not be by underestimating the strength of | the United States, except for commercial pur- 
. suits; and, reciprocally, the Emperor of China | years, says 0 


The treaty, as it now reads, reciprocally 
abitants of either 
ges, immunities and 


and sent to London and all the ports in this) ume of the current was dispersed rendered | with the most venerable dynasty of the old| for purely commercial purposes; and, on the 


Province. igati i 
> oat | navigation continually more uncertain, a large 
‘a ee made oo a draft of the proceed: | shoal having formed in the bed of the ted 
§ is meeting be drawn and sent to York | To remove this jetties were built, walling in 


and Philadelphia, and that there be a committee | the channel, and the river has gradually worn | Contribute to social happiness. This is because | United States going to China 
we had in our ancestors all that was developed | trading purposes. 
of worth in the human family two hundred and |i 


fifty years ago, and a whole conti i i every American traveller to enter it. : cease 
yy ago, nent in which ry the anti-Chinese mania of | of the lesser lights, afford instructive illustra- 


tions of this fact. Hayes never sought office; | a distinguished Brazilian, and dedicated to the 


for that purpose. 

: Mr. Samuel Adams, Hon. John Hancock, W. 
V. Phillips, Esq., Mr. John Rowe, the modera- | 
tor, a committee for that purpose. 


a deep passage for itself through the deposit, 
except at the sea end, where an obstruction 
still remains. Soundings on the occasion of a 
late official inspection show the least depth at 


Voted, it i inati j 
-s oted, That it is the determination of this | ebb-tide to be seventeen and a quarter feet at | it could extend and augment. As every prior | Independent says, 
invention is a latent capital to the most recen 


Y, when any notice is given by day or night | this spot. 











for any other than 
He might send every Amer- 


issionary out of the country and forbid | s  b 
ee ee As the| tions. Clay, Webster, Seward, and thousands | from Brazil,” a hymn composed at the request 





California, confined for the most part to San 





and-there an angered or disappointed contestant 


the misery it entailed, to wish it repeated, or 
who will advise his descendants to take up the 


turbing cause of the war, slavery, and the con- 


veloping and strengthening as a nation. Polit- 
ical contests, of bitterness and violence, we 


mogeneity of pursuits and the necessity of thrift 
will bring us together as a people. Of one 
thing there can be no deubt—the preference of 
our entire population for a republican torm of 
government, and its defence against all counter 


When we celebrate next Tuesday, therefore, 
we may do so with the confident assurance that 


personal rights, and the government that gov- 
erns least, have been crowned with success; 
that the American idea of a government of all, 


Parker expressed it in 1850, has been largely 
carried out, is fairly established, and is likely 
to prove permanent. Add to this the general 
welfare and happiness of the people, the ad- 
vance we have made with other nations in art, 
science and literature, and the fair prospect for 
the future, and we have reason, indeed, to raise 
grateful hearts, on the centennial Independence 
day, for the many blessings which have come 


Louis Pumirre'’s popy IN Frencu Som.— 
The remains of king Louis Philippe, accom- 
panied by the remains of nine members of his 
family, buried in England, have just arrived in 
France, to be placed in the mausoleum of the 
Orleans family at Dreux. ‘Twenty-six years ago 
this same king took the first steps in a generous 


leon I. had expressed the wish that his ashes 


might find a resting-place upon the banks of the 
Seine, in the midst ot a people he loved. Louis 


accorded, and which was really due. And now 


try except t ME Si * 
which is not in danger of demoralization from pendence, from the original document, by Rich- 


LY 1, 1876. 


, many occasions, and, step-by-step, have ad- 
| vanced him to a nomination for the highest po- 
| sition in their gift. 





Cuarveston’s CentesnraL CELEBRATION.— 


jin the public mind 


positions. The place should be allowed to seek 


certainly be elected. 


In the fort were the Second South Carolina 1 
Regiment, three hundred and forty strong, un- 


militiamen. The fleet rained in shot at close 
range, but the spungy palmetto and sand defied 


the works when they were not at the guns. Of 
powder there was little for the garrison, and 
the fire of the enemy could be returned but 
slowly, which, however, proved fortunate, for 
only the best marksmen were allowed to aim 
the guns and nearly every discharge did its 
work. It was a losing game for the fleet. As 
the hours wore on the two large ships against 


set on fire, the attack was given up. A score 


barricaded the streets and pulled down the 
stores on the wharves to make room for works. 


hoes and spades were in the ha...ls of every citi- 
zen.” Howthe news was received at the North 
let John Adams at Philadelphia tell us, as he 
told his wife by letter: “We had yesterday an 
express from Gen, Lee in Charleston, S. C., 
with an account of a brilliant little action be- 
tween the armament under Clinton and Corn- 
wallis and a battery on Sullivan's Island, which 
terminated very fortunately for America. I will 
endeavor to enclose with this a printed account 
of it. It has given us good spirits here, and 
will have a happy effect upon our armies at 
New York and Ticonderoga. Surely our North- 
ern soldiers will not suffer themselves to be 
outdone by their brethren so nearly under the 
sun.” 


poor and without an attorney to defend her. 


associates, for it was in the district court. 








’ 


President 


as a free State; but Mr. Weed shows from the | and trustworthiness of the men.” 
record that even when the admission of Cali- 





measures” Toombs and Clingman voted against {Saati 
it, while Mr. Stephens dodged the vote. 





POLITICAL NOTES. 
Mr. Morrill is the fourth native of Maine who 
will have filled the office of Secretary of the 


liam Pitt Fessenden, and Hugh McCulloch. 


scales which advertise the family, and a fine | of President Taylor, a Southwestern man. 
talent which give it character. 


of Kentucky, deserves conspicuous mention. |of the United States, is highly appropriate. 


The Democratic scandal-mongers don't like 
Hayes and Wheeler. They have each an un- 
sullied record. There is no chance for scandal. 
They have each been long tried in public life, : key 
sat ‘ “God be praised!” the Pilgrim said, 

and are above suspicion. It will bea waste of ‘ie dua the: biemseme pear 
Democratic ammunition to throw mud at either Above the brown leaves dry and dead: 
ofthem. It won'tstick. They are proof against “Behold our Mayflower here!” 


familiar flower, as narrated by Whittier :— 


Democracy are now practicing. 
Attorney-General Taft, who has been inti- | flower no fitter selection than the maytlower, 
mately acquainted with Gov. Hayes for many | with its Pilgrim associations, cou! be made. 


he aspires, it is because they are not acquainted | Chestnut street. The literary exercises, under 
with him. He is unquestionably a man of su-|the auspices of the United States Centennial 
perior ability, combined with singular equanim- | Commission, will take place in the square im- 
ity and good judgment; a man on whom his! mediately in the rear of the hall. The exer- 
friends and his country can rely for the use of | cises will commence immediately after the ter- 
energy when energy is wanted, and for the use | mination of the military review, and will be in- 
of discretion and prudence when those quali-| jtiated by Right Rev. Matthew Simpson, eccle- 
ties are required. Though he has been long in | siastical successor of the Chaplain of the Con- 


public life, nothing corrupt or unworthy has /tinental Congress; overture, ‘‘The Great Re- 
ever been alleged or imagined against him. I public,” by George F. Bristow, of New York, 


hink I may say he possesses a magnanimity | chorus; reading of the Declaration of Inde- 


he influence of office.” ard Henry Lee, of Virginia, graudson of the 


i i i i is Emperor of China would have | * i 
world in most things conducive to public wel-| other hand, the Emp I os cenneenih sacle ee oS 


; i t to all citizens of the ; 
Os Ot any thane ek | Wee Some Revres ee make a desperate effort to secure their own | by Oliver Wendell Holmes, written to the music 


nomination to important positions rarely ever | of Keller's hymn, orchestra and chorus; na- 


ucceed in gratifying their ambitious aspira-| tional ode, by Bayard Taylor; ‘‘A Greeting 


of his Majesty Dom Pedro, by Carlos Gomez, 














e have measured his capacity on | Am 

arts, of New York; ‘‘Hallelujah,” orchestra and 

2 4 chorus; doxology, ‘‘Old Hundred.” Mr. Gil- 
here 18 & growing feeling | more has been given charge of the orchestra, 

| ; against men nominating with Carl Seutz as a chorus-master. 

| themselves as candidates for important political | 

Benjamin Franklin, 1775. 

man, through the people—not the man the 

ace. Neither Hayes nor Wheeler sought the 

$ to which they have been nominated, 


a 


rights; that among these are life, liberty and 


The Traveller thinks Nast might offer a car- | 177". 


ever state or persuasion, religious or political ; 
Sace : id Paar 

peace, commerce and honest friendship with all i 

Nations; freedom of religion, freedom of the i supposed to | 


chine works, telling them how beautifully it has 
press, freedom of the person.”— Thomas Jef- ture, are not 


run for a hundred years, and, while they are 
ooking to see what there is to admire, the 
machine stops and goes to smash. This week 
we are threatened that the mails shall cease to 
run, the custom houses be closed, the navy 
yards be shut up, the war-vessels all over the 
world notified to suspend all operations, the 
gas and water supplies for the government 
everywhere shut off, the army and navy demor- 
alized and disbanded, and every function of the 
government instantly paralyzed and annulled— 
all through a neglect of Congress to pass an ap- 
propriation. The spectacle may be a fine one, 
but is it such as to ask the world to witness it? 


age oeroncce system.” — Charles Sumner, 1848. points in the 
Nothing can be settled which is not right. time they fin 


Nothing can be settled which is against free- 


dom. Nothing can be settled which is contrary 
to the divine law.” 


that is, a government of all the people, by all to use astran 


which the fire of the fort had been mainly di-| “ Washington correspondent recalls the fol- 
rected suffered heavily, and finally, iohien s lowing incident in the career of Gov. Hayes: 
frigate, the ‘“Acteon,” grounded and had to be “I first knew Rutherford B. Hayes when he 
came to Cincinpati from the Maumee country 
of incidents belong to this brilliant defense. |*® Practice at our bar. He came friendless, 
In preparing for the defense of the city itself poor, and without patrons. I saw him, tor I 
the inhabitants turned out, black w..! white, was on the benel: at the time, frequently sitting 
alone, a pale, blue-eyed, heavy-browed young 
man, evidently shy and not hopeful. One day 
“Domestic conveniences,” says Ramsey, “were a wretched idiot girl was arraigned for murder. 
exchanged for blankets and knapsacks; and She was the most forlorn specimen of unfinished 
humanity ever charged with crime. Her face, 
horribly out of drawing, was without a spark of 
intelligence. She gazed upon the court as if she 
were some dumb animal making a feeble and 
pitiable attempt to comprehend the meaning of 
what was going on around, and of which she 
seemed to have a vague feeling that she was the 
center and one object of attention. She was 
It 
became necessary to select some one. ‘Who 
shall it be?’ asked Judge Thurman of us, his 


suggested the pale blonde as a modest sort of a 
man, who seemed to be without practice, and 
Thurman responded, ‘ Certainly; who is he?’ 
We had to ask the clerk who told us Rutherford 
B. Hayes; and so Mr. Hayes was called upon 

Tue Truta or History.—Mr. T. Weed, in | to defend the poor idiot. He did so in sucha 
answer to A. H. Stephens, maintains his narra- | masterly manner that he not only acquitted the 
tive of the stormy interview of Messrs. Toombs, | girl but won the admiration of the entire bar, 
Stephens and Clingman with President Taylor. | and made an opening for a lucrative practice.” 
He had said that these gentlemen sought to} [nthe multitude of ratification meetings, in 
force from President Taylor a promise to veto | g}j parts of the country, none are more signifi- 
the bill for admitting California as a free State. | cant and auspicious than that at Cincinnati, 
Mr. Stephens denied that such an interview ever | held last Saturday evening, in which Secretary 
took place; but he suppressed the fact that there | Bristow took the most prominent part. Ex- 
was a stormy interview, like that described by | Governor Noyes presided, and in speaking of 
Mr. Weed, in which the boundaries of New | Governor Hayes said he was in full sympathy 
Mexico and the territorial policy of the govern- | with the spirit of reform, which seemed to have 
ment were the topics discussed. Mr. Weed | taken possession of the public mind, and under 
proves conclusively that there was a very angry | his administration thieves and rascals would not 
interview between the gentlemen named and | grow rich. He would labor for the pacification 
faylor at the time he mentioned. | and prosperity of the South, for the enforce- 
Both Mr. Weed and Mr. Hamlin went to the | ment of the laws, and for honest payment of the 
President's room very soon after those gentle- | nation’s debt. Ex-Secretary Bristow, who was 
men retired, and found him in a state of vehe- | received with the greatest enthusiasm, said that 
ment indignation. That interview was a fact | the great outpouring of people that night testi- 
well and widely known at the time. The denial | fied to the fact that the Republican convention 
of Mr. Stephens is disingenuous, for he denies | gid its work wisely. The platform is one upon 
only that there was an interview in which the | which eve ry patriotic citizen might securely 
admission of California was the chief topic of | stand. Itcommits the Republican party square- 
discussion, but does it in such a way as to! jy tothe resumption of specie payments. ‘I'here 
make the impression that Toombs, Stephens and | must be no step backward, but steady progress 
Clingman never had an angry interview of any | toward resumption and a return to the money 
kind with President Taylor. The chief topic | of the constitution. ‘The convention had given 
of that interview was the boundary line of New| us a simple and easy method of retorming our 
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‘‘Where liberty is there is my country.”-- 







‘We hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
ll men are created equal; that they are en- 
owed by their Creator with certain inalienable 




















he pursuit of happiness.”— 7homas Jefferson, 







“Equal and exact justice to all men, of what- 











erson, 1804. 
“Independence forever !"— John Adams, 1826. 
Henceforward protection to man will be the 
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bp : — Charles Sumner, 1850. 
The American idea demands a democracy— have sharp ey 











the people, for all the people—the idea of free- 
dom.”"— Theodore Parker, 1850. 

me state whose statutes recognize the in- 
alienable rights of atl men to lite, liberty, prop- Washington a 
erty, toa free development of their nature—a 
state whose law is justice, and the welfare of 
the Negro’s child is as carefully cared for as the 
welfare of the whole state.”— Theodore Parker, poceniilices, 
1850. a par with its 4 
: rhe Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States—the two im- 
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mortal title-deeds of American liberties. We oer 
reverence the union of the States, believing ambition and 
that the peace, happiness and welfare of all de- in the counting 
pend upon this blessed bond.”"—Charles Sum- he 
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William Cullen Bryant and Bayard Taylor 
have each contributed poems toward the observ- 
ance of the Fourth of July in New York city. 
Mr. Bryant's production is entitled ‘The Cen- 
tennial Hymn,” and is as follows :— 


1. 
hrough storm and calm the years have led 
Our nation on from stage to stage, 


So we say, i 
ent. If the iny 
through with ti 








come the turn « 








farmers, and e 
get to be such ¢ 

















































































































A century's space, until we tread i ery man was $1 
The threshold of another age. to account. [i 

, : 
We see there, o'er our pathway swept, are without fa 


A torrent stream of blood and tire; 
And thank the ruling power who kept 
Our sacred league of States entire. 

Oh, checkered train of years, farewell! 

With all thy strifes and hopes and fears, abetting the me 

But with us let thy memories dwell, demeanors. At 

To warn and lead the coming vears. ; 

And thou, the new beginning age, 

Warned by the past, and not in vain, 

Write on a fairer, whiter page 

The record of thy happier reign. 

Mr. Taylor's poem will be sung at midnight 
on the 3d by the various German societies as- ness in the matt 
sembled in Union square. It is entitled “The In the name o 
Song of 1876,” and is as follows :— 

Waken, voice of the Land's Devotion! 
Spirit of treedom, awaken all! 
Ring, ye shores, to the Song of Ocean, 
Rivers, answer, and mountains, call! 
The golden day has come; 
Let every tongue be dumb 
That sounded its malice or murmured its fears ; 
She hath won her story; 
She wears her glory; _ 
We crown her the Land of a Ifundred Years! 
Out of darkness and toil and danger galleries for the 

Into the light of Victory’s day— above all forthe 
Help to the weak, and home to the stranger, ll tl 

Freedom to all, she hath held her way ! ole: 

au, le rer Way! 

Now Europe's orphans rest 

Upon her mother-breast. 
The voices of nations are heard in the cheers 

That shall cast upon her 

New love and honor, 
And crowa her the Queen of a Hundred Years! 
North and South, we are met as brothers; 

East and West, we are wedded as one! 
Right of each shall secure our mother's— 

Child of each is her faithful son! 

We give thee heart and hand, 
Our glorious native land, 
For battle has tried thee, and time endears - 
We will write thy story, 
And keep thy glory 
As pure as of old for a Thousand Years! 
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‘| Higginson, in Scribner, fi > te ’ 
Colonel Higgin on, in Scribner, for July, tells CORR 
us, apropos of the hour, how the ‘great docu- 
ment”—the Declaration of Independence—was Kron 





Mexico. California and other matters were | ciyil-service, which is neither more nor less than 
mentioned; but the matter which caused the | the practical application of the rule which works 
greatest heat was the boundary line between | so well in private life that every man should 
New Mexico and Texas. The Southern ex-| mind his own business and leave others to do 
tremists had plotted to include the larger part | Jikewise. Members of Congress, whom the 
of New Mexico within the boundaries of Texas, | constitution charges with legislative duties, 
in order to make it slave territory. The gen-| should not dictate the appointment to offices as 
tlemen who visited President Taylor aimed to| awards to political success. The platform 
have him declare his adhesion to this policy. pledges the party to the speedy, thorough and 
When they had fully explained themselves the unsparing prosecution and punishment of all 
President's reply was as follows: ‘Gentlemen, publie officers who betray official trust. The 
there are some matters connected with the dis- | egnyention did not stop to consider, 23 some 
charge of my duty, as President, about which | would have us do, whether such prosecutions 
I am not so well informed as I desire to be; but | would be hurtful to the party. It has given pub- 
I have selected able counsellors. As to the}lic notice that plunderers of the public reve- 
boundary of New Mexico, I have been there | nue and corrupt officials must meet, as they de- 
and know all about it. Your claim about that! serve, the rigor of our criminal statutes. He 
boundary line is one of the infernalist trumpery | strongly endorsed the non-sectarian sentiment 
claims I ever heard of.” Then came the out- | ag expressed in the platform, and said the state 
break of anger, and the attempt to bully “‘Old| must not be brought into subjection to the 
Rough and Ready” by threats of disunion. He, | church, nor should any branch of the churzh be 
too, became angry, and told them that if they un- | put under the care of the state to the exclusion 
dertook to destroy the Union he would “hang | of other sects. In speaking of the ticket he 
them higher than Haman was hanged;” and a/ said that no names better calculated to insure 
good deal more in the same strain. Mr. Steph- | success could have been placed upon it. ‘No 
ens wishes to have it understood that he and Mr. | janguage I can use,” he said, ‘is too strong to 
Toombs were in favor of admitting California | express my confidence in the patriotism, purity 


fornia came up as one of the ‘‘compromise INDEPENDENCE MEMORANDA. 


Of the “Old Thirteen” States only five have 
given Presidents to the republic, namely, Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts, New York, New Hamp- 
shire and Pennsylvania—but they gave them 
during terms equal to fifty-eight and a half 
: dz . |years. Presidents have been contributed from 
Treasury, the others being George Evans, Wil- four post-Revolutionary States, to wit, Tennes- 


Gentlemen were in those days peculiarly sensi- 
tive to such discomforts by reason of silk stock- 
ings; and when this annoyance, superadded to 
the summer heat of Philadelphia, had become 
intolerable, they hastened to bring the business 


. yey: pase toa conclusion. This may equally well refer, 
see, Ohio, Louisiana and’ Lllinois, and for 


A number of deaf-mutes met in Brooklyn last | twenty-nine and a half years. As Virginia and 
Saturday evening and organized a Hayes and | Massachusetts had the Presidency for most of 
Wheeler club. It is christened ‘‘The First | the time down to March, 1845, so have Illinois 
Deaf-Mute Political Club in the United States.” | and Tennessee had it for three-fourths of the 
No neighbors can complain of the noise of its | time since President Tyler went out of office. 
proceedings. With the exception of Gen. Pierce and Mr. 
Horace Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, son of | Buchanan, no Eastern man has been chosen to 
Erastus Fairbanks, has been nominated for Gov- | the Presidency since 1836-7, and Mr. Buchanan 
ernor by the Republicans ot Vermont. Both | belonged to the old Middle States. Mr. Fill- 
will have been Governors. It is the excellent | more succeeded to the Presidency on the death 


however, to the original vote; flies are flies, 
whether in July or August. American tradition 
has clung to the phrases assigned to the differ- 
ent participants in this scene; John Iancock’s 
commentary on his own bold handwriting, 
“There! John Bull may read my name without 
spectacles ;” Franklin’s, ‘‘We must hang to- 
gether, or else, most assuredly, we shall all 
hang separately ;’ 
mark to the slender Elbridge Gerry that, in . 
that event, Gerry would be kicking in the air 
America has no emblematic national flower | things may or may not have been said; but it 
gives a more human interest to the event when 
we know that they were even attributed. What 
we long to know is that the great acts of his- 


An enthusiastic Republican of Lexington, | corresponding to the rose of England, or the 
Ky., makes a statement of the formation of a} French fleur delis. At the present time, when 
Hayes and Wheeler club in his locality in the | the public attention is specially directed to- 
following language: ‘‘Born to the wife of Isaac | wards national progress, historic memories and 
Stevens, June 17, twin boys, Rutherford Hayes | patriotic insignia, the suggestion made by An- 
Stevens and William Wheeler Stevens.” This | nie T. Howells that the mayflower, or crailing- 
Republican Club, in the Democratic stronghold | arbutus, should be adopted as the floral emblem 


tory were done by men like ourselves, and not 


The writer gracefully refers to the welcome 
sight afforded the Pilgrims on their landing 


upon an unknown coast by the presence of this | “° ™ ade acquaimance with a middle-aged per- 


son, more theoretical than practieal, perhaps; THE V: 
certainly, his mind turned more on intellectual 
and metaphysical questions than on the art of 
making money. In conversation with this man 
ynce, we undertook, in a certain way, to defend 
all such efforts to destroy public integrity as the | No other product of forest or prairie can urge 
a prior claim, and if we are to have « national | 4 pyle about equal to other people—no better, 
10 worse. “Oh!” he replied, laughing, ‘“‘these 
awyers have claws that other people have not, 
f him: “If there is any one who The Philadelphia centennial ceremonies will | and they thirk they were made for them to use.” 
does reserve the right to regulate, restrict or! imagines that his talents are not equal to the| take place at Independence Hall, beginning at 
prevent the immigration ot citizens of the United | pigh positions which he has held, or to which | an early hour with a review of the military from 
States into the Chinese Empire, except for com- 
mercial pursuits.” 


usually, and his reply was somewhat disappoint- 

ing. We afterward learned that in times past ‘ 
he had owned a good farm in the country and é ago. 
ived independently ; but the demon o: Millerism 

had possessed him, and an avaricious neighbor, 1 
aking advantage of his state of mind, assisted 

by the ever-ready claws of a lawyer, had man- he did. He built V 


of this story has been revived recently, in con- 
nection with the investigations going on in { hers—gold and silv 
Washington, the subjccts of which we have pre- 
sumed to be chiefly lawyers, and it has not been 
without a certain degrce of satisfaction, perhaps y 
a little maliciousness, with which we have lis- ‘ye’ these the beauty ga 
ened to the news of the seeming retribution 
now being visited upon the before-mentioned 
claws. But there is a possibility, so it seems to 

us, of allowing retribution to descend into re- 
venge, especially when administered by mor- 
tals; and we have fancied that these investiga- / 



















































































































































































signed: Thomas McKean wrote in 1814 to ex- SPECIAL TO THE 
President Adams, speaking of the Declaration Wore 
of Independence, “‘No man signed it on that 

day”—namely, July 4, 1776. Jefferson, on the I am a countr 
heard that in Ju 


other hand, writing some years later, thought 
that Mr. McKean'’s memory had deceived him, your oflice, with s 
Jefferson himself asserting, trom his early notes, and, perhaps, a we 
that ‘The Declaration was reported by the com- country where the 
mittee, agreed to by the House, and signed by greener—than an 
every member present except Mr. Dickinson.” Am [ right? I th 
But Jefferson, who was also an octogenarian, advertisement. — E 
seems to have forgotten the subsequent signing of strawberries and e 
the Declaration parchment until it was recalled paper, sir; but p 
to his memory, as he states, a few years later. If though only a cou 
there was a previous signing of a written docu- vise. 


ment, the manuscript itself has long since dis- 


appeared; and the accepted historic opinion is Let mes 
that both these venerable witnesses were mis- what Iwas to say 
the cattle home” a 


taken; that the original Declaration was signed 
only by the President and Secretary, John Han- 
cock and Charles Thompson; and that the gen- 
eral signing of the parchment copy took place 
on August 2d. It is probable, at least, that fifty- 
four of the fifty-six names were appended on 


in June,” and the 
found only in Wor 
that advertisement 
I fear you won't b 
only will, and the 
country where the 


that day; and that it was afterward signed by 
the sky so much blu 


Thornton, of New Hampshire, who was not then 


a member, and by McKean, who was then tem- Tuscany, it is calle 


you think it too we 


porarily absent. Jefferson used to relate, ‘with 
I am a country 


much merriment,” says Parton, that the final 


signing of the Declaration was hastened by a fancy I shall leave 
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pose, had perhaps better be stopped for the 
present, the times being ‘‘hard,” that everybody 
may have a chance to begin anew. We have 
pondered on the possible evils that might arise 
from the farther prosecution of the matter. In 
the first place, in justice be it said, lawyers are 
not the only dishonest people in this country; 
the only class that makes money. We have 
been assured by those who ought to know that 
the broker business is only another name for 
gambling. Also, that in the real-estate busi- 
ness, equally as in politics, it is impossible to be 
honest. Manufacturers and merchants have in 
times past been said to cheat in the value ard 
quality of their goods. Farmers, also, who are 
supposed to live nearer the great heart of na- 
ture, are not all always scrupulously exact in 
disposing of the products of thedairy and farm, 
or in telling purchasers, unasked, all the weak 
points in the animals of which from time to 
time they find it convenient to get rid. Self- 
defense against the acuteness of middle-men is 
perhaps their apology. But the young people 
have sharp eyes to discern the sophistries, not 
to usea stronger term, of their elders, and prob- 
ably often learn to practice them with increased 
facility. Now these lawyers and rulers at 
Washington are really no more in fault for im- 
proving their larger opportunities than are those 
who support them at home for their smaller 
peccadilloes. The government is, as a rule, on 
a par with its creators and supporters at home. 
A large portion, probably, of the body of law- 
yers composing it took their first lessons in 
ambition and unscrupulousness on the farms, 
in the counting-rooms, and other places of busi- 
ness far from the seat of their later machina- 


hand to this highest bidder. The banker is 
I hope, is happy; nobody knows; but the Vill 


riches, perhaps. 


county ? 


Only a lira, sir, for a guide! 
BouEMIENE. 





From Colorado. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Sours Puvesto, CoLtorapo, 
June 17, 1876. 
THE STATE. 


rapid progress both in wealth and in population 


gion. 


still continues in unabated volume. Formerly 
it tended chiefly into the region about Central 


City, Georgetown, Boulder and Fairplay, west 
of Denver; and all these places have become the 
centers of prosperous and profitable mining 
districts in which thousands of miners finda 
good field fur labor. 


MINING SUCCESS. 
All of these points concentrate their business 


tions. in and through Denver and pay tribute to the 


So we say, let this matter drop for the pres- |, 
ent. If the investigation goes on, they will get 


awake merchants. 


‘ommercial energy an! capital of her wide- 
For five years the railroad 





through with the lawyers in time, and then will 
come the turn of the manufacturers, merchants, 
farmers, and even laborers, perhaps. It might 
get to be such a matter of course that after ev- 
ery man was sifted the women would be called 
to account. It is not to be supposed tliat they 
are without faults, even those of dishonesty 
and prevarication when opportunity offers. 
They might possibly be accused, in their own |} 


people. 
gold leads in Southwestern Colorado, near the 


system of the territory has forced the trade of 
all the mining districts of the territory into the 
vigorous and enterprising young city which 
bears the name of her first Governor, and it has 
ceased to be a frontier town, and has become a 
rich and prosperous city of twenty thousand 


But the discovery of rich silver and 


1ead waters of the Rio Grande, in the region 


interests, of sometimes urging on, aiding and | pow known by the general name of the San 


abetting the men in their dishonesties and mis- 
demeanors. At best they will peck at each other 
sometimes about matters of dress, extravagance | ¢ 
and modes of life; and even such petty scandal 
might come up for investigation if the matter 
goes on long enough. 


Juan country, which comprises an area of 
about twenty thousand square miles, has tended 


o divert the tide of immigration from the north- 


ern mines, and for two years past prospectors 

and miners have been pushing out into this mar- 

Even ourselves might be | yellous country, discovering and opening mines 
ys 


accused of, and investigated for, uncharitable- | jn all directions; and now capitalists have gone 
ness in the matter of penning this article. forward with stamp-mills and reducing-machin- 


In the name of all that is sweet and beautiful 
in human intercourse, again we entreat that these 
investigations may cease at once, in order that 
all may begin anew; and with this we introduce 
the proposition that all who may be worth more | , 
than twenty thousand dollars over and above a 


ery, and are begging the nen who build railroads 
to push their iron lines across the intervening 
mountain ranges into the San Luis Valley, so 
that all the profits of the mines may not be 


wallowed up in sending the ores and bullion on 


pack-mules and wagons over rough mountain 


comfortable homestead be required to surrender | roads to the Eastern markets. 


it, not to be divided with those who have less— 
they can go on as befure—but to be appropri- 
ated for libraries, art-museums and _ picture- 
galleries for the benefit of all the people; and] 9 
above all forthe support of kindergartens where 
all the children may be taught industry and 
economy; the principles of honesty and justice 
in dealing with each other; the love of the beau- 


ENTERPRISE. 
The more I learn of the development of the 


mines of the San Juan country the more thor- 


ughly am I satisfied of their great value; and 


when the narrow-gauge road gets across the 
rugged Sangre de Cristo range, thus saving a 
tedious and expensive portion of the wagon 
transportation, a great additional impetus will 


tiful, not for the sake of rivalry and ambition, | pe given to all mining operations throughout 


but from the standpoint of its own intrinsic | ¢} 
merit; and a due regard to the rights of all, of 
whatever race or condition, to share in the | ¢} 
blessings and delights of education, culture, re- 
finement, and all the really good and desirable | ¢} 
things of this world. Such an issue for the 
next presidential election, if not practical,’ at 
least would possess the merit of looking for- 
ward to something better than stirring the car- 


rion of the past. JaNE GREEN. 





CORRES PONDENVCE. 
Fron. the Country. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Worcester Country, June, 1876. 
CONFESSIONS. 

I am a country girl; yes, sir! and I have 
heard that in June country girls may apply at 
your office, with strawberries and cream, fresh, 
and, perhaps, a well-recited advertisement of a 
country where the sky is bluer and the grass is 


greener—than anywhere else ‘out of town.” A 


1e “San Juan country,” and its produce of 


silver will soon become equal, if not greater, 


1an that of all the rest of the territory. About 


eighty people per day come by railroad to and 


1rough Pueblo from the East. All the hotels 


and boarding-houses here are full t> crowding, 
and the transient travel is large. 
morning one sees long lines of ox or mule-teams 
stretching southward, carrying machinery and 
supplies to the mines, anda still heavier amount 
of freight goes by the narrow-gauge to Cucha- 
ras, and is there transferred to wagons. 
amount of machinery has gone forward, and 
more is to follow. 
Grande Railway Company will have twenty-five 
miles more of their road opened for business, 
from Cucharas westward by June 30, 1876, and 
by the close of summer will be finished to Fort 
Garland, the mines will soon be easy of access. 


Almost every 


A large 


As the Denver and Rio 


PUEBLO. 
Pueblo, which is the western terminus of the 
tchison, Topeka and Santa Fe broad-gauge 





Am I right? [thought so! Then here is my | 
advertisement. Please read, after which the 
strawberries and cream. I've actually lost my 
paper, sir; but perhaps I can remember, al- 
though only a country girl; if not I can impro- 


P 
iP 


vise. | 
“TUSCANY.” jh 


road, is the natural business center for all this 
| southwestern country, and the trade of the San 
| Juan country is all tributary to her merchants. 
A large increase in business has marked the 


resent spring, and here at least there is nocom- 
laint of dull trade. What the Northern mines 
ave done for Denver I look for the San Juan 


Let me see! No, I’ve actually forgotten country and Rosita to do for Pueblo, and there 
what Iwas to say; something about ‘‘calling | seems every evidence that her future growth 
fi s iy 
the cattle home” and ‘‘what is 80 rare as a day | will be steady and permanent. 


” and the *thubbuab beyond the silence,” | 
I really had | 


in June, 
found only in Worcester county. 


HOW TO GO. 
Ticket through to Pueblo on New York Cen- 


that advertisement; and now, since I've lost it, | tral; Lake Shore; Toledo, Wabash and West- 


1 fear you won't buy my strawberries. 


If you|ern; Hannioal and St. Joseph, and Atchison, 


only will, and then come with me to another Topeka and Santa Fe railroads, and enjoy a de- 
country where the geass is even greener and | lightful trip of five hundred miles up the beau- 
the sky so much bluer than in Worcester county ! | tiful and fertile Arkansas Valley, through the 


Baer 
Tuscany, it is called on the map; and probably ir 


ichest farming and stock-raising region and the | 


you think it too warm for June; but, although | best wheat-growing country on the continent. 


I am a country girl, | know better. 


Don't | Luxurious Pullman palace-coaches are run 


fancy I shali leave you a heap of ashes in front | through on this line, and it has the best hotel 
of the Medicean Venus, or drag your blistered | accommodations I have found on any route. 


feet over the hot stones of the Piazza Signoria, 

; <4 
or even allow you to cool off in the dim twi- | 
light crypt of Lorenzo. We Florentines do | 


vain : as | 
better in June. There is the ‘*Cacini’—that is | 


cow-pasture, in plain English—and what could can, five cents on the delivery of every postal- | G00, Johnson 720. 


; ‘ 
be more pastoral? 


know! Over there is the dairy, sir. Milk? 
Oh, yes! sweet and new. Drink a glass with lt 
a Marchesa, or, perhaps, the king himself! | 
Flowers do you want? There is a flower-girl; | 
a bushel for one /tra ; 
dira, and be—then pastoral. 
woods here, off of the road, through this 
thicket. Seratched your hands, sir? I'm 
sorry; but in Worcester county you would have | 


Come into the 


scratched them worse. 
SEARCHING. 
That's an ivy; yes, to be sure! why not?) 
Did you never see one before? Too long to be it 
measured, too thick to be broken, too dark to | 
be painted. 
as clover in Worcester county! 
samine, roses and violets—there! I’ve torn that | t 
last ruffle black-silk! It was it 
blessed by His Holiness, this skirt. Country) 
Here's this ro- | 


from my old 


girls are superstitious, a little. 
sary, too, round my neck; we won't get lost with | I 


this by me. You smile, of course; pastoral | parks suggested by the park commissioners, and | ; “ ; 
simplicity! Well, ['m only a girl, and cut my | jn favor ot negotiating a loan of $4,962,000 for sisted of an introductory address by Nathaniel 
hair by the new-moon; but you can't find your | carrying out the proposed plan. The report | Adams, of Boston, president of the day; an! own against the crude mass of embellishments | tur and raise the great bushy tail from the ground 


| was laid on the table for printing. 


way out without me. 
THE VILLA OPPENHEIN. 


EXAMINER. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


The postoffice authorities collect, when they 


1 ama country. girl, you | card passing through the mails which contains | by the names of the Sullivans 1000, Kelly 450, 
on the printed side anything whatever except | Kelley with an ¢ 360, McCarty 360, McCarthy 


he address. 


The prohibitionists have determined to run a 


hut vou willceave Sour candidate against Gov. Rice next fall, and to 300 and over, as those of Rogers, Thompson, 
, i thereby, so far, aid their next friends, the De- | McDonald, McLaughlin, Lynch, and others. 

| mocracy, whose burning enthusiasm for a pro- | 

‘hibitory law is so well known! 


Mrs. M. E. Berry, at 3 Beacon street, has 


| opened an office looking to the amelioration of | also Duxbury. 
ithe condition of the insane by more rational | took the name it bears and has retained ever 


reatment than in locked asylums. She will 
here confer with any persons interested. 


The Supreme Court have appointed William 


Why, ivy in Tuscany is as thick | C. Rogers of Brookline, William G. Bacon of! 
Ivy and jes- | Boston, and Williard P. Phillips of Salem, trus- 
ees of the Eastern Railroad, under the act of; 


he last Legislature for the relief of the creditors 


of said road. 


In the Aldermen, Monday, the committee re- 
ported in favor of adopting the plan of public 


With the best City Council elected for 


{ 
Here we are, sir, on the high road; just in | years, as was thought last winter, in the inter- 


time, too, it seems, tor there is His Highness, | 
King of Italy, and Princess Marguerite’s little 
boy by his side. They came up from Rome six | . 


est of reform and economy, it is now admitted 
it has done the least in that direction of any. 


The power of officials at the City Hall is alto- 


heart-broken man, and the countess somewhere, 
is here to us—a moral example of the vanity of 


Shall I leave you up there, and go down my- 
self to ‘call the cattle home” in Worcester 


insurrection. 


Colorado has, during the past five years, made 


and the attention of more people throughout 
the East, who are looking westward for some 
place in which they can better their fortunes, is 
probably directed towards the valleys and noun- 
tains of the prospective ‘‘Centennial State” than 
to any other portion of the cis-Mississippi re- 
The rich gulch washings and the richer 
gold and silver leads which seam her giant 
mountain-chains have drawn a steady stream of 
adventurous spirits who are unlocking the treas- 
ures of the nation’s strong vault, and the stream 


The Roston city committee, whose duty it is 


a 
to perambulate the boundary lines, find that the 
a | part of the city limit which lies upon the land 


length, and lies between Boston and the cities 


Everett, Brookline, Dedham and Hyde Park. 
The actual circumference of the city, including 
the water side, is sixty miles. 

President McMahon has pardoned or reduced 
the sentences of eighty-seven persons imprisoned 
on account of participation in the Communist 
Measures for the suppression of 
the insurrection may now be considered accom- 
plished, and there will be no further criminal 
prosecutions except in cases involving attempts 
on life or liberty, or in cases of insurgent leaders. 
Such special cases will be referred to a council 
of ministers before being prosecuted. 

The customary vacation of the ministers hav- 
ing begun, our friend, the Rev. Mr. Savage, 
joins the ‘‘innumerable caravan” of the profes- 
sion that, for ten weeks, will wind in and out of 
the valleys of New England and occasionally 
be seen on the seashore, and, as a consequence, 
will do no more stated preaching until Septem- 
ber. At that time we expect to resume the pub- 
lication of his brave, direct, rational and satis- 
fying discourses. In the meantime we wish him 
a restful vacation, which he has well won. 


The first ratification meeting of the presiden- 
tial campaign was held in Faneuil Hall, Thurs- 
day evening, to approve the Cincinnati nomina- 
tions and platform. Governor Rice presided, 
and speeches were made by Alanson W. Beard, 
R. H. Dana, Jr., E. R. Hoar, John M. Forbes, 
Paul A. Chadbourne, Edward L. Pierce, James 
Freeman Clarke, George B. Loring, Henry 
Carter, and Alpheus Hardy, members of the 
Massachusetts delegation. The hall was crowd- 
ed, and the enthusiasm was warm and constant. 


Some commotion has been made at City Hall 
by the dropping of Col. Whiton, superintendent 
of public institutions at Deer Island, and the 
election of Guy Underwood, who, two years 
ago, resigned the position. No fault is found 
with Col. Whiton, save that he was not in favor 
of free and general junketing to visitors from 
the city government, nor over-particular in act- 
ing as chaperon to all sorts of callers. But as 
we elected last year a ‘‘refurm” city council, 
par excellence, these overturns possibly should be 
expected ! 

The Young Men’s Christian Association ar- 
ranged for a big meeting in Barnum’s circus- 
tent last Sunday. Besides the grand chorus in 
their service of song, Rev. E. E. Hale was to 
make an appeal for the Old South church, and 
several other prominent clergymen were to 
speak, but the rain-storm put a damper on the 


tion from the severe storm. | 

At the dinner of the Congregational Club, on 
Monday evening last, Rev. George C. Lorimer 
was reported as saying: ‘‘ The anti-slavery 
movement was carried because the church of 
Christ was with it.” We should like to ask the 
Rey. Dr., in the light of history, what class of 
clergy or laymen was most popular in the 
church during the prolonged moral contest with 
the slave-power—those who advocated and de- : 
the opposite side of the question? We wish to 
remind the Rev. Dr. of a remark, made a few 
years ago on this subject by a reverend gentle- | % 
man of high standing, who also took a promi- |t 
nent part in this very clerical festival: ‘“Chris- | ¢ 
tianity, I believe, will never cease to sorrow I 
that the church was led, and not leading, in the 


States.” 
church history. i 
It looks as though the Old South would be | § 


aroused that will make it disgraceful for the |! 


wealthy society to remove it. Besides, an ener- 


consists of E. D. Jordan, Gov. Rice, A. L. 
Coolidge, S. ID. Warren, Amos A. Lawrence, | t 
Geo. C. Richardson, Wm. Endicott Jr., H. P. 
Kidder, Mrs. G. Howland Shaw, Miss S. P. 
Sohier, Rev. George F. Pentecost and Jonathan 
A. Lane. From far and near the subscriptions | t 
are pouring in. A month of cool weather, say |t 


money. 
that time. 
by subscriptions to the salvation fund—not of 
gospel, but of patriotism. Thanks to Simmons, 
thanks to Phillips, thanks to Rice, thanks to all 
who have spoken or labored for the old sanctu- 
ary of freedom! 

The new (for 1876-7) Boston Directory is 
The names of residents make 967 pages, 
The directo- 


out. 
or only four more than last year. 
ry of last year recorded a decrease of 800 names 
as compared with the previous one. This year’s 
shows an increase of 2539 names in the past 
year. It contains the names of 129,308 persons 
‘and firms. The Smiths still maintain their as- 
cendancy, having recorded about 1670 individ- 
ual names. The Browns are next, 1126; of 
Greens 270, Grays 250, Whites 640, Blacks 80, 
and Blues 3. Of the Davis family 690 are re- 
corded (only 16 Davies), of the Jones family 
The Celtic race is headed 





| with an A 270, Welch 450, O’Brien 630, and so 


/on. There are many names which register up 


The celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
| the settlement of Kingston was had on Tuesday. 
| It was previously a part of Plymouth, as was 
Being loyal to the crown, it 
| since, though strongly republican. The day was 
ushered in with a salute, and upon the arrival 
(of the 8 o'clock train from Boston a procession 
was formed, with the Halifax Light Infantry as 
escort, and the line of march taken to a tent. 
The invited guests, under escort, included Sec- 
retary of State Peirce, Colonels Kingsbury, 
| Rice, Campbell and Parker of the Governor's 
staff, Postmaster Tobey, Hon. George B. Lor- 
ing, Hon. H. L. Washburn, Hon. Francis M. 
Johnson, and others. The tent exercises con- 


side around the city is about twenty miles in 


of Somerville and Newton,gand the towns of 


proceedings, and after a half-hour’s ineffectual | Marsh & Co. is one of the most remarkable, 
attempt to arouse enthusiasm enough to go ahead | comparing price with quality, ever offered in 
with the services the project was relinquished, | this country. Everything in the nature of over- 
and the one thousand five hundred persons in| skirts, basques, dusters, suits, and the like, for 
attendance voted it a fizzle and retired pretty | summer wear, is put down at the very lowest 
well soaked, the pavilion affording little protec- | possible price. 
and worthy any wearer. 


dred pages. 


fended negro-slavery, or those who advocated ies , 
of the White Bear.” 


crusade against human slavery in the United] contains 155,000 volumes, and, in consequence 
The Rev. Dr. must read up our local | of the inadequate capacity of the library build- 


saved! Hallelujah! The public sentiment is | present structure, which, when completed, will 
nake the entire building nearly twice as large 
as it is now. 
getic Executive Committee has been chosen to being carried on, and already the foundations 
systemize operations for its preservation, which | 4Te being put in place for the superstructure. 


event in an honored life, but a distinguished in- 
cident of American social progress and artistic 
culture. 


October, would insure the needed amount of| Mr. Bryant has now passed the age of four- | 
The building must be preserved till | score years. 
Let the Fourth of July be honored | erary men and women. 


given at the Conservatory Hall by Miss E. P. 
Warren, embracing selections from Handel, 
Bach, Rink, Mozart and Mendelssohn. 
following day the annual concert took place at cerned, but the dupe of illusions, deceiving 
Music Hall, iavolving commencement exercises | himself as well as others; and, owing to his 
and awarding of diplomas. There were four-| being forced by events into a position he was 
teen graduates, most of whom took part in the | unfitted by nature to fill, worried on to the 
concert programme. As usual the instrumen- | commission of great political crimes. 

tal portion carried the weight in dignity and lieved, she remarked, in what he said, but 
classic 
Bach’s ‘‘Passacaglia” in C-minor, played by Miss | for which he had neither the physical energy 
F. L. Rice, and his ‘*Trio Sonata” in C-minor, | hor the moral force. 
No. 2, played by Mr. A. CU. | 
Schubert's ‘‘Grand March in D-major,” trans- | oracle. 
cribed by Best, played by Mr. D. S. Blanpied. | it be impossible, go to something else.” With 
For pianoforte, the first movement of Beetho- | the aid of enjoying absolute power this illusion 
ven’s Trio in C-minor, op. 1, No. 3, played by | of playing heads-or-tails with events became a 
Miss Palmer and Messrs. Schultze and Hennig; 
Mozart's quartette in G-minor, for pianoforte | assumed the appearance of force and skill. He 
and strings, by Miss L. S. 
Quintette Club; Mendelssohn's “Concerto in G- , borne in triumph by ambitious and unscrupu- 
minor,” by Miss Peck, with string accompani- | 
ment; Beethoven’s ‘Trio, op. 1, No. 1,” first 
movement, by Miss McCalmont and Messrs. | 8trument of chance. 
Schultze and Hennig; Liszt's ‘‘La Charite,” by | 
Mr. Caleb L. Brigham; Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Fan- 
tasie in F-sharp-minor,” by Miss Helen Howe; 
and a Bach concerto, arranged for two piano- 
fortes, played by Misses Johnson and Booth. | moment. 


sheeting there for six and a quarter cents per yard 


of the New Jerusalem, dam up the river of life 


persons! 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


music, among which is Gov. Rutherford B. 
Hayes’ grand march. 


Go to B. T. Wells, New England Firework 


explosives for the Fourth! 
vices. 


He is rich in de- 


James Dingley & Co. will not let ‘‘the day we 
celebrate” pass by without ample preparation 
for its fitting observance. See his ‘‘business 
notices” in this issue. 
‘‘Oak Hall,” as usual, is the headquarters for 
flags, bunting, streamers, etc., with which to 
celebrate the Fourth. It looks like a naval 
commissary’s office, just now. 
Banfield, Forristall & Co., 26 Federal street, 
are busy as their own explosives when ignited 
in supplying customers with fireworks for the 
Fourth. Take a package home to-day. 


The old-established house of Hyde & Co., 
52 Chauncy street, puts up packages of fire- 
works in $2, $5, $10, $15 and $20 lots for fam- 
ily use. They are all tip-top, and thoroughly 
patriotic. 

Souther & Hooper, at 7 and 8 Holmes’ block, 
are selling furniture at ten per. cent less than 
at any other house in Boston. They are popu- 
lar dealers, both from personal characteristics 
and excellence of goods. 

The City Council have passed a new ordinance 
relative to horse-driving within the limits of 
Boston, which is advertised elsewhere. It is 
enough that in the suburbs we can go at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour—if anybody will 
lend us a horse! 

Vose & Sons, who make a most popular piano- 
forte, combining elegance with durability and 
lowness of price, are now in the new warerooms 
of A. Wentworth, corner of Washington street 
and Hayward place. The stock shows up finely, 
and music-lovers should call. 

It is a good time, in these long, bright days, 
to have one’s picture taken, and at the cool and 
pleasant rooms of Allen & Rowell, 25 Winter 
street, it can be done with eminent satisfaction 
to the sitter. Visitors to the city will find it an 
agreeable and satisfactory process to be ‘‘taken” 
by these artists in their profession. 


The sale of linen and muslin suits by Jordan, 


All are tasty and finely-made, 





An account of the cruise of the ‘* Pandora,” 
o the Arctic regions in 1875, has just been is- 
ued in London, under the title of ‘The Land 


The Rev. C. L. Thompson writes to the /nte- 
‘tor an editorial letter in which he complains 
hat he had been to visit Cambridge, but failed 
o find anybody who could show him O. W. 
But he lives in Boston. 


if 


{olmes’s house. 
The college library in Gore Hall, Cambridge, ' 


ng itself, a new addition is being erected, the 
ame being in the nature of a huge wing to the 


é 


The work of excavating is now 


The presentation of a commemorative vase 
o Mr. Bryant is not only an_ interesting 


There can be only one opinion as to 
he fineness of the sentiment which has prompted 


He stands at the head of our lit- 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 
Musical, 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 
On Friday of last week an organ recital was 


More, they would, if possible, enter the gates 


make every angel a weaver, and drown the an- 
them of the morning-stars with the din of their 
spindles!” Such language may do for a variety, 
but it cannot be commended to sober-thinking 


Ditson & Co. have issued a quantity of new 


Labratory, 18 Hawley street, for your supply of 


these pages were written. 


serenade 
Short as the effort was, it very greatly exhausted 


extreme 
malarial poisoning. 


ing air on the sea-shore or mountains. 
tors Pope and Verdi, who were in attendance 
upon Mr. Blaine during his original attack, 


prescribed by 
ingly, Mr. Blaine, with his family, has 
ceeded to 
he gift, and the worthiness of its bestowal. | salubrious estate, where he will recover, if any- 


where on the same matter. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


is a dear, good, kind old gentleman, and prob 
than any other clergyman in Boston. 


the ministry. 


at Watertown in child-bed. 


by her amiability and domestic virtues. 


circle of sorrowing friends. 


Count Marchand, who died recently in Paris, 
had a remarkable career. Born in the stormy 
days of the French revolution, he entered the 
personal 


his chief. He went with him to Elba, shared 
his captivity at St. Helena, and was made one 
of the executors of the Emperor's will. After 
seeing the proscribed dynasty restored, Count 
Marchand witnessed its overthrow in 1870. 

W. H. Appleton, the publisher, has addressed 
a letter to the New York Park Commissioners 
signifying his intention to present a statue in 
bronze of the late William H. Seward, to be 
set up in Central Park, if agreeable to the Com- 
missioners. The statue was made by Randolph 
Rogers, in Rome, and cast at Munich. Its cost 
is $25,000. It is on the way hither. As soon 
as the Commissioners can inspect and pass 
upon it as a work of art they will decide in re- 
gard to accepting it and upon its position in the 
park. 

A bill for the relief of the heirs of William 
S. Robinson, which was reported on favorably 
in the United States Senate last week, provides 
for the refunding of the income tax he paid dur- 
ing its imposition. When the present Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue favored a refund to 
all State officers Mr. Robinson put in his claim, 

being clerk of the House of Representatives 

most of the time of the existence of the tax, 

but died before securing the amount. Hence 

Congress, through his friend, Henry L. Pierce, 

passed a bill for the relief of his heirs. 

Robert Dale Owen was married at Lake 

George, Friday, to Lottie Walton, daughter of 


2 the late Martin A. Kellogg of Hartford, Conn. 
1 “ , yr 1°o 

LITERARY NOTES, The lady is said to be a cultivated artist, of 

The issue of the new edition of Bancroft will | middle age, who has resided many years in 

be completed this month. The index compiled | Europe, and studied her profession in Rome. 


by Mr. S. R. Crocker will occupy over a hun-| It was to her that Mr. Owen, two years ago, 
dedicated his autobiography as ‘‘to a dear friend 


at whose pleasant home at Lake George part of 


” 


From an insane 


asylum to hymen’s bower is a wide transition— 
though the two are too frequently combined in 
one establishment. 


Mr. Blaine has pot been so well since Mon- 
lay evening, of last week, when he made a 


brief speech to the large crowd that came to 


him from the ratification meeting. 


iim. Surgeon-General Barnes thoroughly ex- 


amined his case and found him suffering from 


nervous exhaustion and from severe 
These features of his case 
ire complicated somewhat with threatened or- 


ganic troubles, and General Barnes prescribes 


ibsolute rest for several weeks as indispensable 


for averting very serious consequences, ard he 
orders that the rest be taken in some invigorat- 


Doc- 


have been urging upon him the same course 


the surgeon-general. Accord- 
pro- 


Augusta, where he has a high and 


where, this side of the celestial kingdom. But 
we are not sanguine he will be well for months, 
possibly years. 

One of the last writings of ‘‘George Sand” was 
a feuilleton published in the Temps, under the 
title of ‘‘Impressions and Souvenirs,” in which 
the great novelist gives a forcible sketch of the 
character of Napoleon If. It probably does 
full justice to the dead Emperor in describing 
him as a man in the main amiable and disinter- 





On the | 


interest. For the organ there were | 


Fairbanks; also | 


Tourjee and the | 





| 


The vocal contributions were chiefly remarka- | 
ble for florid and in some cases grotesque dis- | 
play, eliciting a running-fire of witticism from | 


whole ranks of voluble auditors in the vast and | 


clean and even scale, with a just conception of 
pure and classic vocal phrasing, may hold their 





ested, so far as his private disposition was con- 


He be- 
looked upon himself as invested with a mission 


He adopted every idea 


| which was suggested to him in the form of an 


‘Let us try it,” he would say, ‘‘and, it 


monomania, and his quiet and patient fatalism 
was an honest man who allowed himself to be 


lous people. He considered himself the instru- 
ment of Providence, when he was only the in- 
He ordered his imperial 
mantle, and while the work-women were em- 
broidering it with bees he atill said to those who 
were urging him on that he would not betray 


the republic! He was his own dupe to the last 





ART NOTES. 


Passing Williams & Everett's, the other day, 
our attention was arrested by the picture of a 


sheltering crowd. It is most desirable that the | ¢,x in the window. We feel almost like apolo- 
time may come when accurate intonation, a gizing for calling it a picture, it seemed so like 


a living creature. We felt an impulse to ex- 
tend our hand and smooth down the soft golden 


oration by Rev. Joseph F. Lovering of Water- that are prepared to astonish the ears of the un- yhere it was coiled. The creature was sitting 
}town; a poem by George C. Burgess of Port-' initiated. One of the graduates on this occa- | on his haunches amid the rank grass that grew 
land; a historical address by Dr. T. B. Drew | sion, Miss L. B. Norton, is about entering upon | geom the sands of the sea-shore—and such grass! 
of Plymouth; and devotional exercises. In the | a brilliant career in Europe, her native vocal It was as true to nature as the creature himself, 
j atternoon a dinner was given. The town was | endowment, added to a most winning and ingen- | y}om it might conceal from whoever was on 


| thronged with people and the houses were gaily | 


decorated. 


5 ; Sheed or ae ae ss : 
weeks ago for a drink of milk from the Cacini. | gether too strong for Common Council or Board | | 


Now, where next? You are tired. I'll call a, 
flacre. *‘Agli Villa Oppenhein, si, si” Don't | 
know Villa Oppenhein, do you say? It is not) 
advertised, I believe, but it is cool and fresh, | 
and, better, romantic. Country girls like ro- | 
mances of high life; so I picked this up when | 


eee | rates. 
it came sofneargtalling into the Arno two years | 


| of your paper. 
|} roll your manuscripts. 


| of Aldermen. 


Don't write on both sides 
Don't 
Don't expect to send 


To contributors : 
Don't use abbreviations. 


| manuscripts through the mail at printed-matter 


Don't lose your patience. Keep cool, 


and bless your stars you are not editors in such 


ago- 
Signor Oppenhein is a Florentine banker, 
very rich indeed. Rich enough to buy a poor 


nobleman’s daughter, which, three years ago, 


weather as this. 


Darius Cobb, whose ‘‘Sacred Elements of 


Art” gave much gratification to its hearers, 


he did. He built Villa Oppenhein for his beau- last season, has written a new lecture, which he 


tiful countess, and 
her the exquisite treasures which were all to be, 


hers—gold and silver and precious stones, silks | masters of musical c 
tapestried walls | We would judge this will be a full success. 


and parquetted floors; bronzes and marbles | 
from Signor Castellani’s richest store. 

“Hands of old gave hearts. Now our her- | 
aldry is hands, not hearts.” 


ot Oppenhein took her heart not with her into jyear. It will be high carnival the next fort- 
the Villa Oppenhein; and one fine morning in night in Boston and Wellesley in consequence. the feeble efforts of the old Whig party against | 
April the Signor found his lady gone in search We are pleased to add that at present Mr. Baker | the annexation of Texas, said, ‘‘They would an- 


of her heart's possessor, leaving not even her 


carried her there and showed Calls ‘*Faces and Phases,” illustrating by figures 
the great masters of art and caricature, the 


omposition, and the like. 


Mr. William Emerson Baker, of the pig-sty 


For | dedication at Wellesley, last year, has row the 
these the beauty gave her name and her hand. | biggest thing on his hands yet. He is to enter- 


tain for a week representatives of all the mili- 


And so the bride | itary and masonic bodies who were with us last 


evinces lucidity of mind. 


A correspondent of the Sunday Herald, ina 
'long recommendation in favor of keeping the | 


uous personality, having secured for her the| 
friendship and aid of the renowned Titiens. 
MR. JOHN ORTH. 
This pleasing artist and sound advocate of 


the other side. He was there watching a flock 
of birds unconsciously alighting on the placid 
bay near-by, and whose trail rose high in the air 
and stretched away in the distance, all seeming 


Old South meeting-house for church purposes, | musical truth has held a weekly series of noon to be approaching the bathing-place. A long 
‘makes use of the following severe language in/ recitals at the Boston Conservatory for the tooth of the fox projects over the side of his 
reference to a certain class of persons: ‘If the | quiet enjoyment and instruction of a favored | under jaw, and one aJmost seems to hear his pe- 


tree of life that our first parents found in the | 


garden of Eden was to-day standing on Boston | week the musical feast was made up of a Ru- | ‘great expectations.” 


Common they would cut it down in the night- 
time, gather the precious fruit into bags, and 
hawk it about the streets for pie-apples. 


dozen or so of listeners. On Tuesday of this | 


binstein Sonata for piano and violin, played by | 
Mr. Orth and Albert VanRaalte; two sungs from 


culiar bark as he impatiently indulges in his 
Beyond the waters, dim 
in the distance, stretch away blue outlines of 
hills that seem to enlarge as they wind toward 


More | Miss Learned, who possesses a rich contralto the right of the picture where they are partially 


than this, if there be such gain-getting Chris- | voice; and two pianoforte solos drawn from Mr. concealed by the rank grass of the foreground. 


, tians among us, then they would not hesitate to 


Orth by request of the group; the gem callei, 


Though a tragedy is suggested, Reynard is pow- 


parcel out the ‘promised land’ for house-lots, | ‘Consolation,” by Liszt, and a Chopin *‘Valse.” | erless to harm the pretty birds as they descend 
and with the profits of their sale buy enough | The alternate vigor and delicacy of his por-| through the air and float on the water at that 


dynamite to blast the rock of Calvary and sell | trayals are the natural outgrowth of his effec- | safe distance. 


the fragments for corner-stones on the Back tive method of dealing with those charmers that both as a touch of nature and in contrasts of | in every way, but forthe life of me I could not | prettie= 
j ” made. send tor specimen pages [free] or «pecimen 


It is a most charming picture, 


Bay, where ye modern mosque-builders, high- | Starwood Birney called ‘the beautiful cold keys.’ color—the work of Mr. Hinckley. 


priced purchasers and stained-glass screeners of | 
hypocrisy go out to worship.” We think the 


bury, who, more than thirty years ago, alluding to 


nex all h—1 to this country if they could sell 


IN GENERAL. 


We had an opportunity to examine a new ma- 


Every one, we are sure, will regret that Rev. 
Dr. Neale is to retire from the ministry. He 


ably enjoys the hearty affection of more people 


He has | the walls and steps of which are of rough, yel- 
earned repose by a long and active campaign in 


It is very sad to record that on Monday night 
Mrs. Clara B. Kennard, wife of Edward Parry 
Kennard, and daughter of Alvin Adams, died 
This young and 
accomplished lady had been married only about 
a year, and was much endeared to her family 
Her 
early death is a heavy bereavement to a large 


service of Napoleon at the age of 
twenty, and thenceforth shared the fortunes of 


!| New York, and Orlando Tompkins, proprietor | horizon, along which stretch fleecy clouds, 
of the Boston Theater, for an injunction re- 
, | straining McKee Rankin and Rich and Stetson 
from performing the ‘‘Two Orphans” at the 
Howard Atheneum in thie city. The respond- 
ents claimed that the petitioners’ title to the 
copyright was defective, and moreover that the 
respondents proposed to use another version 
from the one claimed by the petitioners. The 
court held the respondents could use the Oxen- 
ford, but notthe J -kson or copyrighted, version. 
This decision wa- contrary to some others else- 


in dark shadow. A sunset-tinted cloud floats 
above, across the darkening blue sky, while 
nearer hovers a darker vapory appearance over- 
head. A single bird is seen, who seems to have 
been unconsciously driven out before the wind, 
to be swallowed in the watery depths if he does 
not seek shelter with the sailors on board the 
vessel. Every object seems go real, so life-like, 
that one instinctively yearns for the refreshing 
coolness of the sea and the adventures suggest- 
ed by the scene. 

A little picture by Fortuny, said to be the 
only one in this country, is on exhibition at 
Blakeslee & Co.’s, a water-color, representing 
the back-vard, or court, of a Roman dwelling, 





lowish stone. The place seems to be the abode 
of hens and chickens, for here they are in force, 
and a woman in scarlet-bodice, brightly-em- 
broidered petticoat, her gown turned up and 
fastened back, and a bit of drapery carelessly 
thrown over her head, has come out, basin in 
hand, to feed them. There is a single, miser- 
able tree in the place, whose feeble stem seems 
trying to straggle upward for light and air, but 
the foliage is scarce more than an apology. 
There is a long, arched passage from the court, 
in the distant part of which is a woman with a 
burden on her head, while beyond can be seen 
a speck of bright blue sky and white clouds. 
The costume of the woman is picturesque and 
fine in coloring, but the face is bronzed and very 
ugly—really haggish. The figure can't be more 
than six or seven inches in length, but it almost 
gives an impression of life-size at first sight. 
It is really an impressive picture, but most 
pcople would want to look at it a second time 
before deciding to pay a thousand dollars for it, 
the price at which it is valued. 

The art exhibition in New York is indeed 
superior to any seen in this country, save at 
the centennial. The first section, at the Acad- 
emy of Design, includes about 380 pictures. 
The second section, at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, consists of between 125 and 150 
pictures—the collections of John Taylor John- 
ston, J. Pierpont Morgan, Robert Gordon and 
Lucius Tuckerman. The third section is Mr. 
Belmont’s gallery, Fifth avenue and Eighteenth 
street. The paintings lent to the Academy of 
Design and the Metropolitan Museum are val- 
ued at between $800,000 and $1,000,000, and 
have been insured forthat amount. Mrs. A. T. 





faith was inherent in man,as evidenced by the 
fact that, in Europe, cathedrals a thousand THE 1 ARGEST PURCHASE 
years old are now being completed, amply il- 

How I opened my eyes 
A thousand years old and 
not yet finished, and our oldest place of wor- 
ship, scarcely two hundred years old, but around 
which such hallowed associations cling, and 
which is so dear for those very memories, must 
be torn down to make room for other buildings 
which will bring in money and gain to the own- 
ers thereof! Why must these things}? Why 
must the stamp of newness be such a distin- 
guishing feature of our people that nothing can 
Why can 
we not have one thing, and that a church, to 
which our eyes may turn and rest upon as a 
memento of past generations and their labors? 
Oh! how these thoughts swelled within me as I 


whose golden-sunset hues reflect their bright- 
ness along the trough of the waves, striking the 
right side of the hull of the vessel and the wing- 
like sail at the left, while the other sails rise up 


lustrates my deduction. 
to hear that, there! 





withstand the tide of destruction? 


sat and listened! 


edifice! 


It is not ours to destroy ! 


transmitted to our posterity ! 


the increase of worldly possessions; but behind 
it all is that innate sense of sacredness which 
will not be trodden down. Should the spirit 
which animated the stern old Puritans be con- 
demned in their children ? 

And so, as we came out from the shadow of 
this imposing and beautiful temple, a fervent 
prayer went up that God would, in his own way, 
prosper the desires of our hearts. No; we did 
not reach the tented service of the Y. M.C. A., 
but the lesson learned and the thoughts engen- 
dered by our unlooked-for adver.ture may have 


been better for us than if we had sat with noth- 
ing between us and the angry sky but a canvas. 
Certainly, if my steps had not been led thither 
in this unwonted manner I should hardly of 
choice have visited the New while my whole 





Stewart has lent seven pictures, valued at $100,- 
000. 
Coliseum,” Gerome; “Garden of Versailles in 
the Seventeenth Century,” Boldini; ‘‘The Glad- 
iators,” Gerome; ‘‘The Begging Monk,” Zama- 
cois; ‘*Lady and Parrot,” Madrazo; ‘‘ The 


heart is aching so over the uncertain fate of the 
They are ‘‘The Charioteer’s Race in the | dear Old South church! M 


ee. 
THE FRANKLIN SCHOOL EXHIBITION. 
We had the pleasure, on Wednesday after- 


noon, of attending the annual exhibition of the 
Fran*lin (girls’ grammar) school, Mr. Putnam, 








Church of St. Sulpice, Paris, in the Seven- 
teenth Century,” Fichel; ‘The Strategic De- 
vice,” Lesrel, pupil of Gerome. An opportu- t 
nity never before offered, and not likely to be}, 
repeated, will thus be afforded for all who may | ; 
be so inclined to see many of the choicest pic- 
tures owned in this country. 

Mr. Henry Dexter, the well-known sculptor 


naster, on Ringgold street. The exercises con- 


sisted of music, recitatiuns, original composi- 


ions, and the performance of G. M. Baker’s 
‘National (centennial) Allegory,” by the young 
ady graduates; also another feature of interest, 


appropriate little songs and recitations, and a 
dialogue, ‘*The Months,’ by Miss Parker's class 
of sweet, bright little girls. 


Singing by youth- 





died on Friday afternoon at Cambridge. 
was one of the best-known sculptors of Bos- 
ton, but of the old school. One of his cred- 
itable pieces is the full-length statue of War- 
ren within the Bunker Hill monument. Among 
his other works were ‘*The Young Naturalist” | 
and **The First Lesson.” He was born in New 
York, and was in his youth a blacksmith in Kil- 
lingly, Conn. He was 59 years of age. In 
1860 he projected a series of effigies of all the 
Governors for our Doric Hall, but the Legisla- 
ture, in view of the pending conflict, was in no 
mood to spend any money on chief magistrates, 
a third of whom were disloyal. 


Hers 


r 
8 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. i 


A SUNDAY ADVENTURE. 

What antics the elements did play on Sunday! 
One would think they had no reverence for holy 
things, nor for people in search of holy things! 
But there never was anything more grateful to 
poor, wearied, over-heated nature than those 
same antics, which cooled and refreshed and 
enlivened all in good season. Rain and hail 
and wind, lightning and thunder, followed each 
otherin rapid succession. Little whirlpools and 
big whirlpools all in a minute; people running 
hither and thither, perhaps mindful of the Sun- 
day suits, but more likely a bit afraid of the | 
great black clouds which overhung and sent 
continuous chains of vivid lightning alternating | 


t 
3 


t 
f 
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8 
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It was all so! 
it 


I 


with heavy peals of thunder. 
sudden that the crowds which were overtaken 
thus summarily had no time to wonder before 
the sun was looking at them again, seemingly 


| of plaintiveness; so on this occasion. 
were some fine voices, and the training of all 
| does credit to the leader, Mr. Sharland. 
| were many bright and beautiful girls in the 
graduating class, and all acquitted themselves 
in their various performances creditably, both 
to their own efforts and the teaching they have 


ornamented with green foliage and 


ul voices always seems to partake somewhat 
There 


There 


eceived. One young lady, who may be pre- 
umed to be the mouth-piece of all, in her com- 


position was unmistakable in her ideals of a 
progressive future; no dishonesty, no efforts to 
outdo others, no aiming at appearances rather 
than realities, no overdress nor overwork, and 
more to that effect, of course with some Utopian 


uggestions. 
Respecting what has been advised with re- 


gard to simplicity in dress on these occasions, 


he most seemed to have beer oblivious; and 
ome of the little girls were far from simplicity 


| in costume; the fault not theirs, of course. But 


he bright-colored and glossy silks and sea- 
oamy white muslins were so intermingled and 
fragrant 


flowers, and such was the arrangement of the 


exercises, that the platform presented a con- UNITED STATES BUNTING FLAGS. 


tant succession of bright pictures and impres- 
ive tableaux, none of which was more pleasing 
han when all came forward to receive their 


| diplomas from the hand of Mr. Hutchins. It 
was indeed a glad and joyous occasion, and we 
| may hope for the young ladies a future as vir- 


uous and useful as was presupposed by Mr. 
searnard in his short speech of congratulation. 





astonished at their dismay. But it is of an ad- 
venture that befell of which I wish to make | 
mention here. 

Starting for the religious service at the Hip- 
podrome, at about three, we were in the full 


contending elements, and were fortunate enough 
to make connection with cars during alull. But 
fate was against our taking the right one, and, 
as the Highland Co. is not responsible for the 
ignorance of its patrons, it came to pass that 
we took the wrong car, which necessitated our ( 
getting out and walking some distance. Black | y 
and threatening rose the clouds with their fring- | ¢ 
ed edges lowering and hanging over our heads, 


flush and flurry of the advance guards of the} manufacture our celebrated 
large quantity now on hand made from fresh lemons 
and other pure ingredients. 
by JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


PRICES OF FURNITURE are down. For proof, look 


| in at STEVENS’, 757 Washington street. (2) 


READY-MADE PUNCHES. — We -till continue to 
Punches, and have a 
For sale in any quantity 


18 Milk street. 


THE DAY WE CELEBRATE.— JAMES DINGLEY & 


Co., 18 Milk street, have all the famous brands of 


HAMPAGNE, fine OLD BRANDIES, and all kinds of 
?URE LIQuoks, besides the largest assortment of 
hoicest HAVANA and KEY WEst CIGARS, for sale 


in any desired quantity. 





telling in their eloquent language what was in 
store before we were yet near any place of 
shelter. On we went, with our frail sun-um- 
brellas but a sorry protection against the wind, 
which now came in fitful gusts, as precursors of 
what was driving toward us, till, finally, just as 
the fury burst—taking off-our hat and otherwise 
serving us rather rudely—we found ourselves 


t 


at the majestic portal of a church. It was the |! 
work of a second of time to rush under its | ! 
friendly shelter, where we found two or three 
others waiting on the same errand. Hard and 
fast drove the rain, bright flashed the points of |t 
forked-lightning, loud pealed the reverberating 
thunder, and the wind made trees and boughs P 
dance round merrily, to say nothing of the dis-| , 
turbed pedestrians. i 

I tried the handle of the massive door and | i 





unconsciously rattled it; it then entered my : 
any presence about save only our own; but in 
a mivute a faint sound came through the door 
encouraging me to give another and more vig- | 
orous one—such an one as our grandmothers 
might have used to argue with a friend who 
stood upon the other side. It opened at my 





LADIES.—Year commences August 20. 


head to knock, though there were no signs of | Portugal Ports, Spanish Sherries, 


| buyer. 
us—is our own American Whiskeys—new and very 
old. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 


PLACE GREENIIOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
New Nuinber, $ #9). 


Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
ions a Specialty. tf febl4 
BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
For circu- 
ars or admission apply to Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, 
Sradford, Mass. 

May 15, 1876. St may 27 

TO THE LADIES.—The chief inducement 
oward our opening the BRANCH RETAIL WINE 


STORE, atthe CORNER OF CHAUNCY AND AVON 
STREETS, was to give your sex a central store ‘up 


own) adjacent to the Dry Goods houses, where you 
‘an procure absolutely pure Wines and Spirits, as 
mported by a wholesale house. We allow no drink 


ng on the premi-es; no sales of tobacco inany form. 


Neither do we sell Porter and Ale, but keep in stock 


1onest, old-fashioned Wines of our fathers, such as 
Island Madeiras, 


Sicily Madeciras, old Malmseys and Malagas, and the 
wines of France and Germany. 
sue a cash business, which is in the interest of the 


And, azain, we pur- 
One branch of our business—a specialty with 


Established 1541. 


junezt = 2t JOHN F. BANCHOR & CO. 





bidding, and we soon found ourselves standing 
within its dusky vestibule. Through some lights | 
in the inner door we could see that there was a 
service, and the large, heavily-gilded books in 
the hands of the worshippers gave me an idea} 
of some cathedral service. 
cherished plan of going to the gathering at the 
Hippodrome was not at al! feasible, we con- 
cluded to enter. As we passed the sexton 5 
asked him what church it was, and he, in a sur- | 





prised tone, answered ‘‘The Old South!” Here, | 
then, was I within the very walls whose build- 
ing has come so near costing us our dearly- 
Aghast at the force of circum- | 





prized church! 


grounded prejudice, had led me there, I accept- | 


The regular pastor was not present, and the one | 
who stood in his.place gave us a fine discourse | 
on the value of religion; the difference between. 
it and morality, etc. It was scholarly and fine | 











| make its spirit agree with the spirit which could , 
rear such an edifice at the expense of the dear) 


Mr. Carlyle Petersilea is engaged to teach his rine of Walter Lansil’s, while being assigned a | old sober-sided meeting-house on Washington 
writer of the above must have been brought up system of playing and theory of music at Michi- place of honor on the wall with kindred works | street! I cannot think the preacher was in | 


{ 


3d. } 


and warmth and richness of coloring. It rep- 


jon the hearts of a community for the sake of | 


A hearing was had in the United States Cir- resents an outward-bound brig under full sail, | gain! 
cuit Court last Monday on the application of | ploughing the dark and crested-waves “‘like a 


Shook and Palmer of the Union Square Theater, | thing of life.” The stern is toward the western’ sermon, but an example he cited to prove that 








excellence of its 
Single copy, $1.35. 


ed the situation and sat me down inthe midst of of the Exhibition. 
< | Pal 
its solemn grandeur to listen to the sermon. | cietics, 10 cts. 


NEW MUSIC! NEW MUSIC! 


GOV. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES’ GRAND 
MARCH, 


Seeing that our | With a fine portrait. Music of the best. By E. Mack. 


40 cents. 


THE SALUTATION ! 


Our new Church Music book for 1876-77, commends 


itse f at once by the variety, freshne=3 and musical 


contents. By L. UO. EMERSON, 


Per dozen, $12.00, 





WELCOME TO ALL NATIONS, 


written by Dr. O.W. HOLMES to Keller's American 
: 3 2 Hy mn. to be sung at July #th Centeanial celebration, 
stance which, in spite of all my rooted and | Phila. 


Octavo torm for Societies, 10 cts. 





CENTENNIAL HYMN, a= <ung at the Opening 
Words by WHITTIEx. Music by 
NE. In Sheet Music, 30cts.; Octavo form for So- 
Arranged for Orchestra, $1.00. 

Centennial Collection of National Songs. 


Elega: t and attractive volume. Paper, 40c.; Bds. Suc. 


—— 
"6000; NEWS ! 

(OOD NEWS is the taking name of one of the 

t and best of Sabbath school Song Book« ever 


opy [35 cts.J. 
Any Book or Piece sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


julyl tf 


among the rigid orthodox, as was Parker Pills- gan Musical Institue, from July 6th to August of art, a gem of the first water in its breezy life | sympathy with the sentiment which will trample | = = 


INSTANT RELIEF 


| 
is i i | For sufferers by using Leland’s Magic Curer. 
It is not my purpose to give a synopsis of the | OA pT DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 26 Tremont St 
u 


jel7 


The storm without had abated, and as the sin 
shone in through the magnificent stained win- 
dows I thought of other days and vears when 
the same sun sent his loving beams through the 
small, unpretending panes of glass in the pco- 
ples’ Old South church onto as devout a set of 
worshippers as will ever gather in this newer 
I couid not help the rush of historic 
memory which brought to mind the stirring 
events of those other days, and before my men- 
tal vision passed in silent array the many notable 
things which should make its solid walls a rare 
and precious possession—to be preserved for 
the future as our forefathers preserved it for us! 
What was given us 
as a legacy should be sacred in our hands to be 
This sense of sa- 
ered right may be denominated sentimentality ; 
it may serve to raise an incredulous smile on 
the lip of ‘Young America,” or it may subject 
us to the derision of those whose first heed is 


\-~oF— 


Linen Nuits 
Ever Made by a Bos- 
ton House! 


JORDAN, MARSH & 00. 


Have just opened au immense line of LadiesjSum- 
mer Suits, Basques, Overskirts, ete., all bought dur- 
ing the past week at a terrible <acrifice from cost 
price. The entire Jot will be offered at retail at the 
lowest prices ever made in the country, on similar 
goods, before the war or since. We shall merely 
quote the prices :— 


500 LINEN OVERSKIRTS & BASQUES, 
kilt plaited, trimmed with Hamburg 
Insertion, in Brown, White, Blue and 
Black, at $7.50 each. 


These are in the newest shapes, and the 
handsomest lot offered this season. 


1000 LINEN SUITS, in prices ranging 
from $4.00 to $12.00. 


1000 LINEN DUSTERS, in ULSTERS, 
RAGLANS, SACQUES, and the NEW- 
PORT STYLE, from $2.50 to $6.00. 
500 Very Beautiful BATISTE OVER- 
SKIRTS and BASQUES, trimmed with 
@ very superior quality of Hamburg 
Embroidery, at $7.50. 








These have an improved and perfect 
method of looping the skirt, and are of 
the fine Linen Batiste, which is just suited 
tu this warm weather. 


250 FOULARD CAMBRIC OVERSKIRTS 
and BASQUES, all colors, trimmed with 
Insertion and Yak Lace, at $8.50. 


100 FOULARD CAMBRIO FULL SUITS, 
in Brown, Blue and Black, from $6.00 
to $13.00. 


A large assortment of WHITE LAWN 
and MUSLIN WAISTS, beautifully 
trimmed, from $1.25 to $6.00. 


1000 FINE PERCALE WAISTS, at 
$1.25. 


ae- These are all new goods, just received 
from the best manufacturers in the coun- 
try, and we cordially and confidently in- 
vite the attention of al) Ladies to the 
perfection of Style, Trimming and Finish, 
feeling satisfied that no such opportunity 
has ever been offered to the Ladies of 
New England to secure a nice, cool Sum- 
mer Dress ata price which seems almost 


ridiculously low. 


JORDAN, MARSH G00, 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


july! It 


MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 


U. S. B. F, 


UNITED STATES BUNTING FLAGS. 
JOB LOT 


JOB LOT 
BEST BUNTING FLAGS, 


Mounted on Staffs, or without mounting, at 
LESS PRICES 


than were ever offered. 
Cheap Cotton Bunting is hard to tind in the market. 
We bave a small lot to arrive to-day. 


TELEGRAPH YOUR ORDERS. 


0. W. SIMMONS & SON 


“OAK HALL,")** © Sioszux. 


julyl It 


~—YONE & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


NEW WAREROOMS, 
576 Washington Street, Boston. 


july! tf 


SOUTHER & HOOPER'S 


POPULAR 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


AMOS BECKFORD, Jr., JOSHUA MAXWELL, 


SALESMEN, 





10 per cent. less than any 
house in Boston. 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 
july! tt 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
3 ides OF. 8 0 837 O 8, 


Ordinance Prescribing Rates of Speed for 
Horses within the Limits of the City of 
Boston. 








Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council 
of the City of Boston, in City Council assembled, as 
Sollows »— 

SECLION 1. No owner or other person, having for 
the time being the care or use of any hors or other 
beas. of burthen, carriage or draught. shall ride, drive 
or permit the hor-e o1 other beast to go ata greater 
rate of =peed than seven miles an hour in any of the 
public streets or Ways in this city, xcept those in- 
cluded within the limits of wards numbered twenty- 
two, twenty-three, twenty-four and twenty-five No 
owner or other person, having for the time being the 
care or use of any horse or other beast of burthen, 
carriage or draugbt, sball ride, drive or permit the 
horse or other beast togo ata greater rate of speed 
than twelve miles an hour in any of the public streets 
or ways included within the limits of wards num- 
bered twenty-two, twenty three, twenty-four and 
twenty-five. t 3 
secr.2. Any person vivlating any provision of 
this ordinance shall be hable to a penalty of not less 
than five nor more than fifty collars, 

SECT. 3. Section 3¥ of the ordinance in relation to 
streets. and all ordinances and parts of ordinances 
inconsistent with this ordinance are hereby repealed, 
provided, honcerer. that nothing in this ordinance shall 
pe construed to alter or affectthe rate of speed to be 
observed within the grounds of Chestnut Hill Reser- 
voir. es 
In Common Council, June 22, 1876. 

Passed. J.Q.A BRACKETT, President. 


In Board of Aldermen, June 24, 1876. 
Passed, JOHN T. CLARK, Chairman. 





Approved June 27, 1576. 
july It SAMUEL C. COBB, Mayor, 
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A Morning in June. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 





In the lily’s cup there is diamond dew, 

And orient pearls on the violet blue; 

The pine on the breezy hill waves free, 

And the fountain sings in its tameless glee, 

And the fleecy cloud, like a shrine on high, 

Lifts tower and dome in the azure sky. 

The scented clover perfumes the soft air, 

And the wild-bee gathers his sweet stores there; 

O’er the wide-spread lawn the tall grass bends, 

And the whippoorwill there his low call sends, 

While the golden-robin on poised wing sings, 

And the woodland bower with his music rings. 

On the crested wave is the morn’s red beam, 

And it laughs in light atthe day’s bright gleam, 

And the graceful elm with its crown of leaves 

Replies as the forest in deep plaint grieves, 

And the lark upward mounts on soaring wings, 

And his matin song in the blue depths sings. 

There’s beauty and glory showered richly down, 

And the radiant earth wears a rose-wreathed 

crown; 

This beauty and joy is her summer dower; 

It will pass away in her wintry hour; 

But in heaven’s bright bowers there is joy for- 

ever, 

Nor storms nor cold will the fair flowers wither. 

; M. A. H. 


Lysander S. Richards’ Travels. 
Fait 
NUMBER FIFTEEN.—-ECHO AND WEBER CANYONS. 


The finest views in crossing the plains are 
scen in the Echo and Weber canyons. Through 
these deep gorges the Weber river flows, and 
through the erosive and wearing action of this 
stream for thousands of years these canyons 
owe their existence. On either side are high, 
rocky cliffs; a reddish conglomerate rock, and 
the weird-looking forms and shapes of the iso- 
lated columns are curious and wonderful. An 
observer of nature, as he passes through these 
canyons, is enrapt with enthusiasm, for the 
powers that be rarely present to man a more 
varied scenery, or one more beautiful than here 
exists; the red, rocky precipices towering from 
fifty to two hundred feet above our heads, beau- 
tifully colored and perforated with holes and 
lines horizontally eroded in the giant and mas- 
sive rocks, is grand and sublime. The Weber 
canyon is really the western extension of the 
Echo canyon, but a deeper gorge, showing very 
clearly that the river flowing through it wore 
the canyon from the summit of the rocky cliffs, 
by the running and wearing action of the stream, 
down to its present depths. The scenery through 
the Weber equals the Echo canyon, and smaller 
canyons intersecting these add to the view. 

Beyond these beautifully-colored cliffs, form- 
ing the lofty sides of the canyons, rises before 
us the Wasatch range of mountains, a spur of 
the Rocky Mountains, and a finer mountain view 
is very rarely seen. Whitened with the snows 
that the warm rays of a May’s sun could not 
melt, their peaks tower above each other like 
so many spires in a distant city, pointing sky- 
ward as beacon-lights to other worlds than ours. 
In the Weber canyon we pass the ‘Devil's 
Slide,” a deep and wide precipitate groove 
which nature has formed in the high, rocky 
cliff above. Just below we pass the ‘Devil's 
Gate” (and why the devil gains possession of 
all the fantastic and novel forms in nature I 
know not, unless it is the disposition of man to 
gain his good-will and escape his claws by offer- 
ing freely these earthly tributes to his majesty’s 
honor). The gate is the opening-er pass through 
the Wasatch range of mountains which we have 
followed for many miles, and was made probably 
by the wearing action of the Weber river flow- 
ing through it. Here we are leaving the can- 
yon, above which towered heights a thousand 
feet; and as I stood in the abyss, as silent and 
voiceless as the desert, every atom of my being 
was clectrified as I looked back, up and around 
me to bless nature, while the mighty orb was 
sending its last rays through the hill gap, for 
the grand and varied scenes of that day. 

In these canyons we pass the ‘‘thousand-mile 
tree,” a large and lonely thrifty pine, just a 
thousand miles west of Omaha and close to the 
railroad track. Upon itis fixed a large sign, 
beering the name, ‘‘ One thousand-mile tree.” 
It is the only tree in that region. Not only is 
it a living mile-stone to the traveller of to-day, 
but years ago it told the emigrants, on their 
wagon-trains, that they were one thousand miles 
trom Omaha, and a little more than half their 
four to six months’ journey across the plains. 

We are now within a few miles of Ogden, in 
Utah, the terminus of the Salt Lake City rail- 
road, the Central Pacific road, and the Union 
Pacific road; and as we look back over the 
plains one cannot but admire the pluck and 
enterprise of the pioneers, the skirmishers of 
American civilization; for the love of a prairie 
life is anything but pleasant to a gentleman en- 
joying the comforts of a New England home. 
Says Whittier for these daring pioneers :— 

We cross the prairie as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free! 

We're flowing trom our native hills 
As our free rivers flow; 

The blessings of our mother-land 
Is on us as we go. 

We go to plant her common schools 
On distant prairie swells, 

And give the Sabbaths of the wild 
The music of her bells. 

Ogden is a city of about one thousand inhab- 
itants, and chiefly prominent for being the ter- 
minus of the three great railroads already men- 
tioned, Itlays snugly under the Wasatch range 
ot mountains, and is destined to become an im- 
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i valuable because its position—where it 
pos ir geet to establish the Roman line 
of inclosure during the kingly period. The 
dedication of the altar has given rise to some 
amusing speculations. It is devoted to an un- 
known god, Vermino. Cavalier Lanciani very 
sensibly conjectures that ‘‘ Vermino” was a g' 
invoked to protect the crops and vines from in- 
secte, and belonged to one of the numerous Du 
agrestes [rural gods}. 
lew Bs the ss excavations. At one of 
the sessions of the Prussian: Archeological So- 
ciety, in the latter part of March, Cavalier Vis- 
conti described to us a bronze tablet, ‘‘hospt- 
talis” [for guests, a record], that had been just 
found on the Esquiline, near the church of St. 
Vito. It had inscribed on it some honorary 
decrees; it referred to a city named Colonia 
Flavia Pacis Divitentium, and to Avtlius 
uietus, imperial legate and proprietor of Ga- 
latia. This bronze, Cavalier Visconti said, 
serves to determine the site of the residence of 
this illustrious personage, Avilius Qutetus, who 
lived in the first century, and of whose house 
we have hitherto been ignorant. It is the link- 
ing of broken historical chains that causes ar- 
cheology to be so interesting, but when it makes 
us acquainted with one individual’s daily mode 
of existence it is doubly attractive; it is that 
“one touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin.” 

A fortnight ago, while the workmen were en- 
gaged on the excavations in the Rospigliosi gar- 
dens for the passage through of the Via Nazion- 
ale, very near the junction of the Via della Con- 
sulta and Via dei Serpenti, on the northeast slope 
of the Quirinal, they came across the ruins of 
a vast and beautiful editice belonging to the 
first century, A. D., underneath the Baths ot 
Constantine. By looking at these ruins we 
have an excellent idea of the prodigious accu- 
mulation of soil in Rome, and the great height 
of some parts of the modern city. Here this 
Rospigliosi garden and villa tower up in air, 
high above Pagan Rome, with the Constantine 
therme [hot baths] and imperial gardens and 
elegant houses far below it. 
Part of this beautiful building was destroyed 
when the therm of Constantine were built, in 
the fourth century. You will remember the 
superb horses and horse-tamers that stand on 
Monte Cavalla stood in front of the Baths of 
Constantine. Parts of this beautiful edifice just 
discovered were used as substructions for the 
Christian emperor’s therme. The ruins show 
us that the house must have been a charming 
place. There are bathing halls and virtdartum 
[grove] rooms of elegant architecture, that 
were lined with marble ornamented with niches. 
There is an ambularium [a gallery, or walk] 
and a crypto-portico that was a nymphaum 
{s temple of the nymphs]. On one of the 
walls are lovely decorations; at the base are 
slabs of marble; above these the walls are cov- 
ered with a fond [background] of red and yel- 
low mosaic, into which are let graceful designs, 
also in Mosaic, such as pilasters or candelabra, 
festoons of flowers and vine-leaves, mosaic me- 
dallions with begas driven by winged Victories, 
or little genii, and drawn by hippocampis [a 
kind of fish that maintains a vertical position 
when swimming]. Along the lower line of this 
hall are tall water-lilies and water-plants, like- 
wise in mosaic. The prettiest decorations of 
this wall, however, are long narrow marble 
slabs, placed perpendicularly, in an inclined 
position, and cut as the divisions of a closed 
Venetian blind. These were for cascades of 
water, that came tumbling and frolicking down 
from the ceiling into the nympheum below. 
Now comes “the touch of nature.” In these 
beautiful ruins have been found a sort of rob- 
inet [a musical instrument?] or spinet, on 
which is the name of 7. Avilius Quietus ! the 
imperial legate and proprietor of Galatia, whose 
bronze hospittalis tablet was found last February 
on the Esquiline at the site of his house. This 
historical personage had not only a home on the 
Esquiline, but a pleasure-house with nymphaum 
and baths and gardens on the Quirinal. This 
distinguished man, of whom we have lost all 


before us in this far-off nineteenth century as 
a Roman patrician, a lover of elegant surround- 
ings. The fine works of art that have been 
found in his home, the Mars, the Hermes, the 
two marble fountains, etc., have been taken to 
the new museum of the Campidoglio; there 
you can speculate on the splendor of his daily 
life when the pick and the spade of the laborer 
have destroyed the long-buried ruins of his 
Quirinal hill-side pleasure-grounds; and mod- 
ern traffic and trade rush hotly over where 
stood his cool nymphaum with musical cas- 
cades. 





MISCELLANY. 
In the pleasant orchard closes, 
“«God bless all our gains!” say we; 
But ‘‘May God bless all our losses!” 
Better suits with our degree. 
—E. B. Browning. 


QUADRICENTENNIAL.—[The battle of Morat, 
June 22, 1476, was the second of three which 
ended the career of the great Burgundian duke, 
Charles the Bold. Its site is now a wheat-field, 
marked only by a small votive chapel. ]— 

“The battle-fiel@? Ill show you, sir; 

Here where the ripening grain 
Waves yellow in the summer sun 
They met upon the plain. 

This way the fierce Burgundians 
By fiery Charles were led, 

And that way came the Switzers 
With Hallwy] at their head. 

All night in rain and tempest 
The Swiss had marched from Bern; 

By faintest gray of morning light 
Their pikes you might discern. 

But when they saw Lake Morat 
Gleam through the linden-trees, 

Halted tieir ranks, and Hallwy!] cried, 
‘Down, men, upon your knees, 

And pray the good Lord keep us 
From Charles's iron yoke!’ 

That moment, from the inky cloud, 
A ray of sunlight broke! 

It glanced along the kneeling line 
And lit each praying head; 

But o’er yon hill, where stood the foe, 
The sky hung dark as lead.” 

“Those poor Burgundians prayed not?” 
‘“‘Nay, sir! do you suppose— 

You're foreign-born, but can you think 
The Lord would hear our foes? 

Ah, well! they all fought manfully ; 
I’ve heard my grandsire say, 

Beside the lake their cairn of bones 
Was standing in his day. 

And now so peaceful bends the sky 
Blve lake and wheat-field o'er, 

It minds me of the bit of prayer 
Above the chapel door— 

‘God gives eternal life to all 
The souls that passed away.’ 

You read the date ?—four hundred years 





portant city of the far West. Here we leave 
the great railroad thoroughfare across the con- 
tinent and take the cars on the Salt Lake City 
railroad to Salt Lake City, the home of the 
Mormons, about forty miles south of Ogden. 
On this occasion we were accompanied by a 
tribe of wild Indians fresh trom their hunting- 
grounds and dressed in their wild and native 
costume, which consisted of blankets and short 
leggings, nothing more, for braves and squaws. 
The Mormons do everything to pacify and please | 
the Indians, that they may live in harmony and | 


peace with them, and this well illustrates the | 


policy of peace and good-will towards the red 


man. Here the Mormons planted themselves 


} 
| 
| 
right in the heart ot the Indian country, where 
extermination must have been certain if the | 
wholesale cheat and border warfare of Eastern 
civilization had been practiced; but their kind- | 
ness the Indian remembers, and peace and good- | 
will to each other is the grand result. Some 
four or tive miles distant from Ogden the Great 
Salt Lake meets our view. At nine o'clock in 
the evening we reach the city of the Mormons. | 





My hotelis directly opposite the greattabernacle. | 





Something of Antiquities, 


Anne — ster’s letter from Rome, under | 
date of May 7 blis i 

e of May published in the Adrertiser), | 
reports ‘an embarrassment of riches in archwo- | 


logical news,” pamphlets, bulletins and reports 
the difticulty being what to select. Fragments | 
of a marble Roman calendar seem to have been 
found at a place called Cervatri, which has been 
described in one of the bulletins by Cavalier | 
- ‘ | 
Visconti, and which Miss Brewster reports as | 
follows :— i. 
' 
_Cervatri is the Agylla of the Pelasgians, the | 
Cawre of the Etruscans. The priests of Crre 
we are told, were the first instructors of the 
Romans in the mysteries of worship. I need 
hot remind you that from Cre it is supposed 
the gg rd Caremonta is derived. The -Eneid 
of Virgil will tell you what a great place Cwre 
was before Rome existed; but at the period to 
which this calendar, just found, belongs—the 
Orst Christian era, the twentieth year of Tibe- 
ters the old Etruscan and Pelasgic town was of 
a e — These fragn ents have been joined 
a a 4 ‘Are of Greek marble, and are 
som. high, 0.67m. long. y¥ i J 
day at the new Se ll ptr ager 
= cw Museum ot sculpture in the 
alazzo dei Conservatori. It contains fifteen 
or twenty days of the five § 
¥ days e first mo y 
ts a: onths, January 
_ Fhe other article of the Bulle 
lier Lanciani, is upon a curious 
found this February, 


' 


tino, by Cava- | 
curious primitive altar | 
1876, which altar ig espe- 


| way machinery and equipments.” 


/of communication between Boston and the 


This blessed summer day !” 
| —Christian Union. 
i oa 
| Tne First American Rattroap Constrruct- 
| ok. —The success of the fast train in its flight 
| across the continent brings up memories of Mr. 
Gridley Bryant, the constructor of the first rail- 
j road in America—that from the Quincy granite 
| quarries to tide-water, in 1826. Mr. Bryant was 
| only twenty-eight years old at the time, but his 





| achievement put him in his rightful place as the 
| most progressive railroad man of his time. A 


biographical notice says of him: “In the front 
rank of the self-educated pioneer engineers of 
this country stands the name of Gridley Bryant, 
the projector and inventor of the first railroad 
in America, the inventor of the eight-wheeled 
car, turntable, the portable derrick, the switch, 
and many other valuable improvements in rail- 
The abso- 
lute necessity of these inventions to railroad 
success, and his genius in overcoming the ob- 
stacles in his way, are now fully recognized. 
A great contest took place in the courts about 
the ownership of the patent for eight-wheeled 


; cars, and though Mr. Bryant could not secure | 


any benetit from it, yet the invention was fully 
established as original with him. After coming 
into possession ot the Quincy quarry, Mr. Bry- 
ant furnished granite in many building contracts. 
He secured several important contracts with the 
national government, among them that for the 
United States Bank in this city, in 1824. Mr. 
Bryant also built the Mill Dam, in 1819, before 
which time time the ‘‘Neck” was the only means 


towns to the southwest. In the same year St. | 
Paul's church was erected, and for this and the | 
United States Bank Mr. Bryant was master- 
mason. The columns of the bank, in single 
shatts of thirty tons each, were the earliest of 
the large stones since procured and set up in| 
the facades of public structures in our city. | 
Other similar shafts were the eight columns of 
the two porticos (one still in existence: that 
originally graced the north and south facades of 
the court-house in this city. Mr. Bryant also 
supplied the granite tor constructing the dry 
docks at Charlestown and Norfolk, for the Astor 
House and Albany Exchange. The first rail- 
road inventions of Mr. Bryant have not been 
changed or improved since he invented them, 
and the first turntable stands as originally built. 
— Daily Advertiser. 3 





Tue Ratirication or a Docma. —If June 
has its remarkable anniversaries, July will also 
be féted by the Vatican party. On the 18th of 
July, 187V, the dogma of the intallibility of the 
Pope was proclaimed. What a day it was! 
Such a storm of thunder and lightning! i 
as the Pope arose and pronounced the 
ratification a thunderbolt fell and tore 
lead covering of the chapel dome 
the Pontiff stood. 





sight for centuries, suddenly presents himself 


joys society and travel feels uncharitable toward 


ple differ so very widely. 
lie late are aimable enough toward those who 
believe, from a queer sense of hospitality, that 
| they ought to welcome the dawn; that the dawn 
And | would be distressed unless they should codper- 
solemn | ate with it, and keep it in countenance for its 
off the | premature coming. But the early-risers are 
bees gt —— which | not so kindly or so tolerant. 

esent, i ic ie y 
the thunder, saw the Rehtatag feck, aad sg to, mi aee wees 
moment felt as if some great exceptional event! counsel against his habit. 





of nature was about to occur that might cause 
the crumbling of mighty vaults and the destruc- 
tion of nearly a thousand bishops. St. Peter’s, 
usually flooded with light, was somber and dark 
as a catacomb. After the ceremonies of the 
morning were over Archbishop (now Cardinal) 
Manning was leaving the church, when he was 
accosted by the two Abbes Lemann, missiona- 
ries to the Diocese of Lyons. These gentle- 
men congratulated the English prelate on the 
new dogma just pronounced. The three cler- 
gymen stoud in the center of the atrium, be- 
tween the two colossal statues of Constantine 
and Charlemagne. ‘‘Now the whole world may 
crumble away !” said Archbishop Manning, look- 
ing out of the vast open arches on to the dark, 
gloomy sky. The rain was pouring down and 
distant thunder was muttering. The Arch- 
bishop was pale, stern, and very solemn. He 
is slender, and so ascetical-looking that he 
seems almost transparent. He lifted his thin 
hand and repeated in a low, resolute voice, 
“Yes, now the world may crumble away! We 
have in our hands that which will reconstruct 
it.” He bowed to the two French priests and 
moved gravely out of the atrium. Then fol- 
lowed events more startling than the thunder- 
bolt. First the battle of Sedah, the downfall of 
the French Emperor, and the sudden rise of 
Prussia to an empire; then the entry of the 
Italians into Rome, the downfall ot the temporal 
power of the Pope, and the union of Italy. The 
political world of Cardinal Manning has crum- 
bled to bits; and in the coming conclave he and 
those who think with His Eminence will strive 
to reconstruct it. There are many anti-Catho- 
lic enthusiasts who look as firmly to the end of 
the Roman pontificate when Pius IX. dies as 
the English cardinal expects to reconstruct the 
temporal power upon the Syllabus and infalli- 
bility dogma. As to the last, it would not be 
decorous for me to hazard an opinion; butas to 
the first, it seems, to my thinking, that the 
reading of history brings one to a different con- 
clusion. —Anne Brewster, in Boston Advertiser. 


Rixc, Freepom’s Betis! — (By Ellen O. 
Peck. )— 
Ring, freedom’s bells, across all lands! 
Ring, happy bells, from shore to shore! 
Until your echoes from far strands 
Come back to us once more. 
Ring out a blood-bought country’s worth ; 
O joyful bells, ring high, ring low, 
To celebrate a nation’s birth, 
One hundred years ago! 
Ring loudly for the thirteen States 
That joined their nardy hands of old! 
And let the story of their brave 
In stirring peals be told. 
But for their heroes slain, oh, knell! 
A tender dirge, so soft and low; 
A nation’s grief for those who fell 
One hundred years ago. 
Give forth a peal of richest sound, 
O music bells, from silver throats! 
Let it on every breeze resound 
Where freedom’s banner floats. 
A peal, Potomac’s wave upon, 
Whose echo down the stream shall flow, 
For Washington, who led us on, 
One hundred years ago. 

Ring for the younger States that stretch 
Where all earth’s people toil and mix, 
Where, hand in hand wi’ the old Thirteen, 

Go the newer Twenty-six. 

Ring for them all in union grand, 
Proclaim where’er your echoes go, 
These stand to-day, as those once stood, 

One hundred years ago. 
Ring, sweetly, softly, O ye bells, 
For later slain, in blue and gray! 
Their valor tender memory tells, 
The rest is washed away. 
Ring saddest notes for Lincoln, dead— 
Freedom’s true friend and slavery's foe, 
Grand hero, brave as all who bled 
One hundred years ago. 
Ring peaceful days that shall succeed ; 
Ring honor to the toiling brain ; 
Or sturdy hands that sow the seed, 
And reap the golden grain. 
The hosts that gladder fields have won, 
And still up freedom’s heights shall go, 
Till finished is the work begun 
One hundred years ago. 


Francis JEFFREY, FROM Macaovray’s Dr- 
SCRIPTION.—He had twenty faces, almost as un- 
like each other as his father’s to Mr. Wilber- 
force’s, and infinitely more unlike to each other 
than those of near relations often are. When 
quiescent, reading a paper or hearing a conver- 
sation in which he takes no interest, his coun- 
tenance shows no indication whatever of intel- 
lectual superiority of any kind. But as soon 
as he is interested and opens his eyes on you, 
the change is like magic. There is a flash in 
his glance, a violent contortion in his frown, an 
exquisite humor in his sneer, and a sweetness 
and brilliancy in his smile, beyond anything that 
he ever witnessed. A person who had seen him 
in only one state would not know him if he saw 
him in another. The mere outline of his face 
was insignificant; the expression was every- 
thing; and such power and variety of expres- 
sion he had never seen in any human counte- 
nance, not even in that of the most celebrated 
actors. He could conceive that Garrick might 
have been like him. He had seen several por- 
traits of Garrick, none resembling another, and 
he had heard Hannah More speak of the extra- 
ordinary variety of countenance by which he 
was distinguished, and of the unequalled radi- 
ance and penetration of his eye. The voice 
and delivery of Jeffrey resembled his face. He 
possessed considerable power of mimicry, and 
rarely told a story without imitating several dif- 
ferent accents. His familiar tone, his declam- 
atory tone, and his pathetic tone, were different 
things. Sometimes Scotch predominated in his 
pronunciation; sometimes it was imperceptible. 
Sometimes his utterance was snappish and quick 
to the last degree; sometimes it was remarkable 
for rotundity and mellowness. In one thing he 
was always the same, and that was the warmth 
of his domestic affections. The flow of his 
kindness was inexhaustible. Not five minutes 
passed without some fond expression or caress- 
ing gesture to his wife or his daughter. He 
had fitted up a study for himself, but he never 
went into it. Law papers, reviews, whatever 
he had to write, he wrote in the drawing-room 
or in his wife’s boudoir. When he went to 
other parts of the country on a retainer, he took 
them in a carriage with him. Macaulay was 
surprised to see a man so keen and sarcastic, so 
much of a scoffer, pouring himself out with 
such simplicity and tenderness in all sorts of 
affectionate nonsense. He had never seen any- 
thing of the sort at Clapham, Cadogan place, 
or Great Ormond street. Throughout a journey 
they made together to Perth, a partie carree, 
this domestic Proteus kept up a sort of mock 
quarrel with his daughter, attacked her about 
novel-reading, laughed her into a pet, kissed her 
out of it, and laughed her into it again. It was 
no wonder that they adored him. His conver- 
sation was, like his countenance and voice, of 
immense variety; sometimes plain and unpre- 
tending; sometimes whimsically brilliant and 
rhetorical. He was a shrewd observer, and so 
fastidious that many stood in awe of him when 
in his company. Though not altogether free 
from affectation himself, he had a_ peculiar 
loathing for it in other people, and a great talent 
for discovering and exposing it. He had a par- 
ticular contempt, in which his guest heartily 
concurred, for the fadaises of blue-stocking lit- 
erature, for the mutual flattery of coteries, the 
handing-about of vers de socteté, and all the 
other nauseous trickeries of the Sewards, Hay- 
leys and Sothebys. Perhaps he had not es- 
caped the opposite extreme, and was not a little 
desirous to appear a man of the world, or an 
easy, careless gentleman, rather than a distin- | 
guished writer. When he and his guest were 
alone he talked much and well on literary top- 
ics; his kindness and hospitality were beyond 
description. Macaulay liked everything at Jef- 
frey’s house in Moray place except the hours. 
They were never up till ten, and never retired 
till at least two hours after midnight. Jeffrey 
never went to bed till sleep came upon him 
overpoweringly, and never rose until forced up 
by business orhunger. He was extremely well, 
but very hypochondriac, filling his letters with 
lamentations about his maladies. “I really 
think that he is, on the whole, the youngest- 
looking man of fifty that I know, at least when 
he is animated.” Such was Macaulay’s first 
pen-portrait of Francis Jeffrey, and such is its 
life that, after the lapse of nearly fifty years, 
we still see the man clad in his habit as he 
lived. The painter, it should be remembered, 
did not pen this for publicity, but merely to in- 
terest his mother and sisters.— Harper's Maga- 
zine. 





-Earty Risinc.—Why is it that folks who 
like to do a thing are not content to do it, and 
Jeave others, unadvised, to act for themselves? 
Why should they insist on putting everybody into 
their pint measure, and condemning all who hiap- 
pen not to fill it exactly? This peculiarity is 
conspicuous in social habits, in the routine of 
every-day life. The man who confines himself 
to two meals in twenty-four hours imagines he 
has cause of grievance against the man prefer- 
ring three or four meals. The woman who en- 


the entirely domestic stay-at-home body. 

In nothing is this trait more observable than 
in getting up in the morning, about which peo 
They who choose to 


If not positively | t 
greatly disapprove 
and are inclined to give him wholesome 





were worthy to be companions of the Province 
House. 
present time they would be considered magnifi- 
cent. 
was one of the noble houses, and another was 


mansion might have been bought by the State 
for a very reasonable sum, and Governor Banks 
urged the purchase; but the economical coun- 


and shining virtue is there in leaping out of 
bed and dressing one’s self in the dark? What 
crown of honor is conferred upon the fellow 
who, unable to sleep in the morning, bounces 
up betimes to advertise such incapacity? These 
be subtle questions, and their answers inhere in 
the mysterious root of things. But there can be 
no question that the habitually early-riser con- 
ceives that the Ten Commandments are con- 
served in him, in addition to an ample system 
of ethics. When he appears at breakfast he is 
very likely to ask those at table when they rose, 
feigning ignorance on a point on which he takes 
particular pains to be informed. Having been 
told that they rose at six, or seven, or eight 
o'clock, he invariably announces, with grand 
gusto, ‘‘Why, I was up two hours before any of 
you!” Then he proceeds to patronize in a very 
lofty manner the inferior mortals who are not 
ashamed to confess that they have no prejudice 
in favor of getting up in the middle of the night. 
Nor is he content to enjoy this exalted triumph 
once, twice, thrice, or twenty times. Every 
morning he plumes himself anew, puts the same 
question, and each time adds to his mural worth 
and personal consequence. 
What offense is there in sleep that to protract 
it in the morning should be visited upon us so 
severely? Casuists have informed us that man 
is always sinning, except in sleep, which should, 
therefore, be ardently encouraged, whether be- 
fore or after dawn. Do the ‘Seven Sleepers” 
typify the ‘“‘Seven Deadly Sins,” or does the 
early-riser design to bamboozle our theology? 
We suspect the latter, for he is an incompre- 
hensible, wholly inconsistent person, who obvi- 
ously thinks that his matutinal self-elevation 
should atone for any and ail other defects what- 
soever. It is not sleep, but sleep in the morn- 
ing, to which he is hostile. He is fond of sav- 
ing that we cannot be in bed too long before 
midnight, or too briefly after daybreak. And, 
then, there is some sort of iniquity appertaining 
to the bed. He himself will frequently get up 
at four or five o'clock, and, after dressing, ce- 
scend to the library or sitting-room, throw him- 
self on the lounge, and be dozing in five minutes. 
He does not feel any shame for this, either, al- 
though at breakfast he will be ready to hector 
his sons or brothers-in-law, who were at the 
same time inaudibly asleep overhead, for being 
irredeemable sluggards. It is noticeable that 
the early-riser often compensates himself for his 
greeting to the dawn by frequent naps between 
that hour and his regular bed-time. He gets 
up, but only to lie down again; he is not up for 
all day, nor is there need of it, in his judgment, 
after he has performed the one important duty. 
The whole matter lies in this: it is good for 
persons to rise early who want to do so, or who 
have something to occupy them, but they who 
have no necessity, and enjoy sleeping, ought to 
be privileged to lie abed without discredit or con- 
demnation. This is rank heresy, we are aware, 
but we are averse to fanaticism even on this 
time-honored subject. There are virtues alto- 
gether independent of the hour of getting up, 
and some men who have slept late have gone 
to their graves with blameless records and left 
large estates for their kindred to quarrel over. 
To get up merely for the sake of getting up is 
not of necessity a saving grace, and vices might 
be named—it is true they are deep and dark-— 
which it will not expiate. Late sleepers have 
so long been bullied and persecuted that they 
would seem to have earned indulgence. The in- 
exorable early-riser should compassionate them 
they will, on downy beds of ease. Even if they 
mattresses, let them rush, while he may seek 
absolution for non-interference by getting up 
for six months at two o’clock in the morning.— 
N. Y. Times. 


Boston 1n 1776.—A hundred years ago Bos- 
ton contained about 1700 houses, and 17,000 
people. The size and contour of the town were 
still about as nature left it. Its only connection 
with the main land was by Boston Neck. This 
was only one hundred and twenty feet wide, and, 
in a very high tide, the water upon some places 
in the highway which led over it would be up to 
the horses’ knees. Across this neck stretched 
the ancient town-gates, and the gallows stood 
near them. It was as Warren was riding along 
the Neck, horseback, toward the gallows, that 
one of a group of British officers whom he had 
passed, cried out after him: ‘‘Go on, doctor, 
you'll soon come to the gallows.” Warren 
turned back, and demanded who had uttered the 
words, but no one thought fit to assume the re- 
sponsibility. Very few houses stood upon the 
Neck. It was a desolate, ghostly place, which 
people shunned after nightfall. The three coves 
still indented the peninsula, and the tide spread 
itself over the level land in Dock square. The 
North End was a narrow tongue of land only 
wide enough for the three streets which are still 
known by their ancient names—North, Salem 
and Hanover. No bridge as yet connected Bos- 
ton with the surrounding country. People 
could pass over to Charlestown only by means 
of scows. 

The three high hills of the peninsula, Fort, 
Copp’s and Beacon, had lost none of their nat- 
ural height. Beacon Hill still showed the three 
crests which had given the name of Trimoun- 
tain to the place. Here-and-there were boggy 
pieces of ground, and the mill-pond covered 
many acres to the north of Dock square. A 
few days ago I found a memento of that almost 
forgotten pond in South Margin street, a little 
west of the Boston and Maine station, anc yes- 
terday, in the opposite direction from the station, 
I found a North Margin street. I beg pardon 
of readers who are familiar with the old land- 
marks of Boston for men‘ioning these trifles, 
but those to whom, like myself, the old town is 
new, may share my pleasure in the discovery of 
a trace of the margin of the old mill-pond. The 
town was full of rich gardens, and had some 
pasture-land. 

‘“‘The wild-rose and the barberry-thorn 

Hung out their summer pride 

Where now, on heated pavements worn, 

The feet of millions stride.” 
The largest pasture was the Common. This 
was owned by the town, and anybody couldturn 
his cow in for the season by paying two dollars. 
In hot weather there was usually a huddle of 
cows under the big elm, and the ground therea- 
bouts was muddy. 

In 1765, and probably afterwards, the historic 
orchard on Beacon Hill was bearing fruit. This 
orchard was planted by Rev. William Blaxton, 
that romantic English clergyman whom Gov. 
Winthrop’s colony found a lone settler upon 
Trimount. It will be remembered that this col- 
ony first settled in Charlestown; but the water 
there was poor. Mr. Blaxton, learning this, 
kindly invited the colonists to come over and 
try his spring. The did so and found its waters 
so refreshing and its owner so hospitable that 
they stayed. This spring was situated back of 
the State House. At the time of the Revolu- 
tion it still poured forth an abundance of pure 
water. It blends the prosaic with the romantic 
to learn that it was a favorite resort with Afri- 
can laundresses. Might not this spring of the 
good Mr. Blaxton be recovered and be honored 
with a monument, and bless the city with its 
cooling stream, and would not the deed fit the 
centennial year? 

Sixty-five feet above Beacon Hill, or two hun- 

dred and three feet above the sea, hung a huge 
skeleton-basket made of iron and filled with 
combustibles. Rods projected from the pole to 
which it was attached by a crane. Up these 
rods a boy could climb and set fire to the bas- 
ket. Fora hundred and forty years the town 
had employed such a signal to rally the country 
in any trouble. And this beacon had given its 
name to the hill. 
Sidewalks were just appearing. Here-and- 
there a street was lined with a cobble-stone 
walk wide enough for one person only, and the 
vicinity of the »ld South boasted the rare sight 
of a bit of brick sidewalk. People walked 
mostly in the middle of the street, turning out 
when they met a vehicle. The pillory and 
whipping-post and stocks stood at prominent 
corners, for a terror to evil-doers. At onetime 
two of these instruments stood near the door of 
the Old South, lending their silent sanction to 
the denunciations of the pulpit against immo- 
rality. 

We are familiar with the prominent buildings 
of that day which have withstood the wear and 
tear of time and have escaped the vandal hand 
of improvement thus far. Others which were 
equally noted.live only in memory and picture 





ber the Old Province House in its glory? It 


stood opposite the head of Milk street, some 
twenty or thirty paces back from the street. - 
Two noble oaks stood as sentries at its gate, 
and a grassy lawn, sprinkled with shrubs and 
flowers, was spread out before it. 
stories high, and had an octagonal cupola, over 
which a bronze Indian kept guard. 
almost a century before the Revolution, the 
town had possessed a merchant wealthy enough 
to build this beautiful mansion. 
ing there to-day, with its lawn and its trees and 
memories, would it not add more to the real 
wealth of the city than the business which is 
done upon its site? 
bricks of the old structure linger in the quaint 
court back of Washington street; but the 
of the house is best preserved in Hawthorne’s 
romance; and the shrine of the spirit in Major 
Poore’s manor-house at West Newbury. 
no accident ever befall those dear old rejics! 


It was three 


Far back, 
Were it stand- 
I believe some of the 
spirit 


May 
Many of the contemporary houses of Boston 


Dr. Shurtleff says that even at the 





The Frankland House at the North End 


he Hancock House. Even as late as 1859 this 








Can any one tell why the mere fact of being | try members of the General Court 
up at or before daylight yields to a man an as-| the measure. Isn’t that a painful and mortify- What happened to his second-hand; 
surance of moral superiority? What specific| ing bit of history? These elegant structures Onesaid 2:10; that couldn't be— 


at last, and permit them to go to perdition, if 


be resolved to rush upon destruction from hair 


Old Hiram spoke. 

And sprang impatient at the word; 

Budd F oble started on his bay, 

Old Hiram followed on his gray, 

And off they spring, and round they go, | 

The fast ones doing ‘‘all they know.” 

Look! twice they follow at his heels, | 

As round the circling course he wheels, | 
| 


were exceptional. Most of the houses were 
built of wood, and laid little claim to taste. 
unknown poet of the time sung :— 


Where taste and all but cheapness is forgot, 
One little spark the funeral pile may fire, 

And Boston blazing see itself expire.” 

When the peninsula was settled it had but 
few trees, but the citizens had diligently planted 
them, and at the time of the Revolution the 
town was well shaded and contained many noble 
trees. The most noted was the Liberty Tree. 
This was a magnificent elm which stood near 
what is now Boylston market. A large mural 
tablet marks the precise spot. 


lampoons and caricatures and effigies were dis- 
played. 
for this tree, and during the siege cut it down. 


wood. A soldier was killed in felling it. 


stood the liberty tree. 
ground of the town was Fort Hill. 


view. 


Harvard Advocate, 1866-1876; 
decennial dinner, May 11, 1876.]— 
’Twas on the famous trotting-ground. 
The betting men were gathered round 
From far and near; the ‘‘cracks” were there 
Whose deeds the sporting prints declare; 
The swift g. m., Old Hiram’s nag, 

The fleet s. h., Dan Pfeiffer’s brag, 
With these a third—and who is he 

That stands beside his fast b. g.? 

Budd Doble, whose catarrhal name 

So fills the nasal trump of fame. 

There, too, stood many a noted steed 
Of Messenger .nd Morgan breed; 
Green horses, also, not a few— 
Unknown as yet what they could do; 
And all the hacks that know so well 
The scourgings of the Sunday swell. 
Blue are the skies of opening day ; 

The bordering turf is green with May; 
The sunshine’s golden gleam ia thrown 
On sorrel, chestnut, bay and roan; 

The horses paw and prance and neigh, 
Fillies and colts like kittens play 

And dance and toss their rippled manes 
Shining and soft as silken skeins; 
Wagons anJ gigs are ranged about, 
And fashion flaunts her gay turn-out; 
Here stands—each youthful Jehu’s dream— 
The jointed tandem, ticklish team! 
And there in ampler breadth expand 
The splendors of the four-in-hand; 

On faultless ties and glossy tiles 

The lovely bonnets beam their smiles 
(The style’s the man, so books avow; 
The style’s the woman’s, anyhow) ; 
From flounces frothed with creamy lace 
Peeps out the pug-dog’s smutty face, 
Or spaniel rolls his liquid eye, 

Or stares the wiry pet of Skye— 

O woman, in your hours of ease 

So shy with us, so free with these! 


“Come on! I'll bet you two to one 
I'll make him do it!” ‘‘Will you? 
What was it who was bound to do? 
I did not hear and can’t tell you— 
Pray listen till my story’s through. 
Scarce noticed, back behind the rest, 
By cart and wagon rudely prest, 
The parson’s lean and bony bay 
Stood harnessed in his one-horse shay— 
Lent to the sexton for the day 

(A funeral—so the sexton said; 

His mother’s uncle’s wife was dead). 

Like Lazarus bid to Dive’s feast, 

So looked the poor forlorn old beast; 

His coat was rough, his tail was bare, 

The gray was sprinkled in his hair; 
Sportsmen and jockeys knew him not, 

And yet they say he once could trot 

Among the fleetest of the town, 

Till something cracked and broke him down— 
The steed’s the statesman’s common lot! 
And are we then so soon forgot? 

Ah me! I doubt if one of you 

Has ever heard the name ‘Old Blue,” 
Whose fame through all this region rung 

In those old days when I was young! 
“Bring forth the horse!” Alas he showed 
Not like the one Mazeppa rode; 
Scant-maned, sharp-backed, and shaky-kneed, 
The wreck of what was once a steed, 

Lips thin, eyes hollow, stiff in joints; 

Yet not without his knowing points. 

The sexton, laughing in his sleeve, 

As if ’twere all a make-believe, 

Led forth the horse, and as he laughed 
Unhitched the breeching from the shaft, 
Unclasped the rusty belt beneath, 

Drew forth the snaffle from his teeth, 
Slipped off his headstall, set him free 

From strap and rein—a sight to see! 

So worn, so lean in every limb, 

It can’t be they are saddling him! 

It is! his back the pig-skin strides 

And flaps his lank, rheumatic sides ; 

With look of mingled scorn and mirth 
They buckle round the saddle-girth ; 

With horsey wink and saucy toss 

A youngster throws his leg across, 

And so, his rider on his back, 

They lead him, limping, to the track, 

Far up behind the starting-point, 

To limber out each stiffened joint. 

As through the jeering crowd he past, 

One pitying look Old Hiram east; 

“Go it, ye cripple, while ye can!” 

Cried out unsentimental Dan; 

‘“*A Fast-day dinner for the crows!” 

Budd Doble’s scoffing shout arose. 


Slowly, as when the walking-beam 

First feels the gathering head of steam, 
With warning cough and threatening wheeze 
The stiff old charger crooks his knees, 
At first with cautious step sedate, 

As if he dragged a coach of state; 

He’s not a colt; he knows full well 

That time is weight and sure to tell; 

No horse so sturdy but he fears 

The handicap of twenty years. 

As through the throng on either hand 
The old horse nears the judge’s stand, 
Beneath his jockey’s feather-weight, 

Ile warms a little to his gait, 

And now and then a step is tried 

That hints of something like a stride. 
“Go!” Through his ear the summons stung 
As if a battle trump had rung; 

The slumbering instincts long unstirred 
Start at the old familiar word; 

It thrills like flame through every Jimb— 
What mean his twenty years to him? 
The savage blow his rider dealt 

Fell on his hollow flanks unfelt; 

The spur that pricked his staring hide 
Unheeded tore his bleeding side; 

Alike to him are spur and rein— 

He steps a five-year-old again. 

Before the quarter-pole was past, 

Old Hiram said, ‘‘He’s going fast.” 

Long ere the quarter was a half, 

The chuckling crowd had ceased to laugh; 
Tighter his frightened jockey clung 

As in a mighty stride he swung, 

The gravel flying in his track, 

His neck stretched out, his ears laid back, 
His tail extended all the while 

Behind him like a rat-tail file! 

Off went a shoe—away it spun, 

Shot like a bullet from a gun. 

The quaking jockey shapes a prayer 
From scraps of oaths he used to swear; 
He drops his whip, he drops his rein, 

He clutches fiercely for the mane; 

He'll lose his hold—he sways and reels— 
He'll slide beneath those trampling heels! 
The knees of many a horseman quake, 
The flowers on many a bonnet shake, 

And shouts arise from left and right, 
“Stick on! Stick on!” Hold tight! Hold tight!” 
“Cling round his neck and don't let go-- 
That pace can’t hold—there! steady! whoa!” 
But like the sable steed that bore 

The spectral lover of Lenore, 

His nostrils snorting foam and fire, 


Done!” 





and history. Who of my readers can remem- | No stretch his bony limbs can tire; 


And now the stand he rushes by, 

And “Stop him!—stop him!” is the ery. 

Stand back! he’s only just begun— 

He’s having out three heats in one! 

“Don't rush in front! he'll smash your brains; 
But follow up and grab the reins!” 

Dan Pfeiffer heard, 


And whirls with him that clinging boy 
Like Hector round the walls of Troy; 
Still on, and on, the third time round! } 
They're tailing off! they're losing ground! 
Budd Doble’s nag begins to fail! 
Dan Pfeiffer’s sorrel whisks his tail! 

And see! in spite of whip and shout, 

Old Hiram’s mare is giving out! 

Now for the finish! at the turn, 

The old horse—all the rest astern— 
Comes swinging in, with easy trot; 

By Jove! he’s distanced all the lot! 

That trot no mortal could explain; 

Some said, ‘Old Dutchman come again!” 
Some took his time—at least they tried, 
But what it was could none decide; 





voted down | One said he couldn’t understand 


An | Old H'ram settled it at last : 


‘A pyre of shapeless structures crowds the spot | The parson’s horse had won the bet; 


This tree was a 
rendezvous for the patriots and a place where 


The British cherished a special hate 


It is said to have yielded fourteen cords of 
Let 
us turn from this to the pleasant words of La- 
fayette, and hope they may prove true: ‘‘The 
world should never forget the spot where once 
The favorite pleasure- 
This hill 
was then shaded by fine trees, and bordered by 
pleasant houses, and cooled by breezes from 
the harbor, of which it commanded a beautiful 


How tHe Otp Horse Won rue Bet.—(By 
Oliver W. Holmes.)—[ Dedicated by a contrib- 
utor to the Collegian, 1830, to the editors of the 
read at their 
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| Boston Pure White Lead, and} 
| Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. | 


|jel7 Office, 18 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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| are still ignorant of its truly wonderful and instant 
| effects for the above numerated painful and danger- 


| NO ILL EFFECTS from its use. 
| of Boston, who will testify to its magical efficacy. | 
1 


| knowledge and use, the Leland Magie Cure Co. have 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 


CELEBRATE JULY ATH. 


250 or upwards, for private use. . 
goany distance safely by Express, on receipt of price. | 
Send for our catalogue and price list. 


More like twenty-two or three; 
“The time was two—too dee-vel-ish fast!” 


It cost him something of a sweat; 
Back in the one-horse shay he went; 
The parson wondered what it meant, 
And murmured, with a mild surprise 
And pleasant twinkle of the eyes, 
‘“‘That funeral must have been a trick, 
Or corpses drive at double-quick ; “¢ 
I shouldn’t wonder, I declare, 

If brother Murray made the prayer!” 
And this is all I have to say 

About the parson’s poor old bay, 

The same that drew the one-horse shay. 
Moral for which this tale is told: 

A horse can trot, for all he’s old. 
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In order to CLOSE OUT the balance of our 
h 


we offer them at the following prices: 


ALL-WOOL SUITS, $12.00, 


WORTH 81s. |r 


ALL-WOOL SUITS, $14.00, 


WORTTT 820. 


WORTIT 820, 


CHEVIOT SUITS, $15.00, 


Marked Down from $20.00. 


CHEVIOT SUITS, $20.00, 


Marked Down from $25.00. 


Also a small lot of 


LIGHT-WEIGHT PANTALOONS 
At 86 and 87, 
Marked Down from 8S and 810. 


These goods are of this season’s manufacture, and 
for quality and fit are equal to the best ordered work. 


PALACE CLOTHING STORE, 


Corner Washington and Essex Streets. 
je Ps H. H. WEEKS, Manager. 


| MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO., 


Manufacturers, Bottlers, Importers and Wholesale 
and Retail Dealers, announce an 


UNEQUALED STOCK 
- OF— 


Soda, Tonic Beer, 


Ottawa Beer, Porter, 
Mineral Water, Cider, 
Lager Beer, Syrups, 


Belfast Ginger fle. 


They make a specialty of 


STOCK ALE, 


In Kegs for Family Use. 
— THEIR— 


Belfast Ginger Ale 


Is distinguished for its richness and fullness of flavor, 
#g- Orders from dealers, hotels and families sup- 
plied with promptness and at the 


VERY LOWEST PRICES! 


—ALSO— 
GENERAL AGENTS 


For the s, le of 


VIENNA BEER, 


Which we offer to our customers and the trade fully 
confident that it will give better satisfaction than any 
Beer now in use, or ever in use, in the Buston market. 


For Sale, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


Pin Barrels, Half and Quarter Barrels, or Kegs, also 
in Quart, Pint or Half-Pint Bottles. (Corked 
with Wood, or any of the improved styles 
of Rubber Corks. 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO. 


HOWARD ATHENZUM BUILDING, 
, BOSTON. 


MOSES FAIRBANKS. LEVI FHIRBANKS 
june2t OTIS 8. NEALE. it 


PENANG AND MADRAS CLOTH 
SHIRTS 


per 


FISK, CLARK & FLAGG’S, 


CELEBRATED MAKE, 


$2.00. 


Former Prices $3.50 and SA. 


Rare Bargains! 


PALACE CLOTHING STORE, 


june2t 2t 


OLD SOUTH 


HAS BEEN SOLD, AND 


LELAND’S 
MAGIC CURER se! 


IS SELLING FAST. : 
The best medicine in the world; | 
warranted; instantly relieves and 
effectually cures Bowel Complaints, 
Cholera, Cholera 
Infantum, 
Dysentery, Colic, Cramps, 
Chills, Chills and Fever, Neuralgia | 
and Rheumatic Symptoms, and ALL | 
PALNS, internal and external. Its) 
effects are magical. 














It is well known in Boston, where ithas been used | 
by hundreds of families, who are never without it, | ~ 
and who can be referred to by those who suffer and | 


It is pleasant to take, and | 
It has been used | 
for many years by a number of the lead'ng phy-icians | 





es 





ous complaints 


For the purpose of bringing it into more gencra 
become sole sgt Lean and manufacturers, and 
as General Agents for New England 

SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
Wholesale Druggists, 26 Tremont Street, 
jel7 BOSTON. tf 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
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From Mantel- Pieces, 


the pacman —_ by the action of the 
shed surface—and ch valuable f re ) 
as thus been ho: defaced. ge begen nage CLA RET for the money. 


—Atlantic, for July. of oiling or 


from the table she found a white 


R N a 
SP I G SUITS recommended, but nothing had any effect. 


would varnish cover it. 
which is called White’s Magic Erasive. 
mark faded from view the instant it was 


which was distigured with a white mark (made by 
putting a ‘ 


by a few drops of White’s Magic Erasive. 
of chamber furniture which was sold at less than cost 


because of the table being defaced by white marks. 
They were removed by a bottle of Magic Erasive. 


PLAID SUITS. $15.00, on the mantel after smoking. 


apparently ruined the table upon which she had been 
at work; but White’s Erasive restored the deface- 


Agents and all Druggists through- 


Packages of Assorted Fireworks securely 


any amount. 


no combinition, 


CELEBRATE THE CENTENNIAL. 


The French and Viennese Systems 


celebrated European Electricians, beg to announce 


$.P, TOLMAN & E, A, HUNTING, 


New England Mutual 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........ $14,399,527.95 
Deduct surplus to be distributed.......567,000.00 


L@AVING. cc cscceececceececcccceeee ee GLB, 932,537.95 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 

Amountat risk.......++ 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 


condition by— 


fund is composed is $294,106.62 over the cost on the 
| Company’s ledger. 
capital, as above presented. 


Morbus, Cholera Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 


Diarrhoea in Teething, | years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
Colds, | #4¢2% in any city or town of importance. 
—e 


| JOS. M. GIBBENS, 


Secretary. Counsel, 
|W, W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. are 
t 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO,, |< 


ery, of al] sorts. 


= =| Carh Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 
All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 


MAGIC ERASIVE, | 
For Removing White Marks 


Dining- Tables, B | 
Washstands, Dressing- Tables, Sidchoacds. | 
Commodes, Kitchen Tables, and all | 


FURNITURE. 


A hot flat, cup, pitcher, or bowl of hot water, | 
aced upon a varnished table, usually leaves a! 
heat upon | 


pelessly defaced. sets of 


beautiful rosewood or m: * i 
austin r j ahogany have been ruined | 
nights’ ing a medicine-cup or shaving-mug upon the 
value ot the complete 
to a mere song. 
specially subject to these 
the sets of i ee 
ally liable, 
so or & pie-plate, fresh from the oven, hastily 


ly-polished surface of a bureau, reducing the 

te set from hundreds of dollars | t 
Side-tables in dining-rooms are ! 
, I unsightly white spots; and | 
painted pines in our kitchens are continu- 
on washing and baking days—by hot suds 


pone upon 4 table—to have the varnish turned. 

As Sapa " s know to their serrow, no amount 
rubbing will restore furniture thus in- 
ured. Only WHITE’S MAGIC ERASIVE will en- 
rely eradicate, and that it will do INSTANTANE- | 


USLY. 

: EXAMPLES. 
Miss E. M. BABSON, ot Boston, thoughtlessly placed | 
hot jar filled with preserved fruit just sealed up 
pon a large center-table. On removing the cover 
blotch where the jar 
Rubbed the spot with sweet oil, kerosene, 
Icohol, held a hot shovel over it, tried everything 
i Neither 
At last tried the compound 

The white 
ided applied. 
Mrs. 8S. WAITE of Middleboro’ has a mahogany stand 


ad been. 


shaving-mug of hot water upon it) for more 
han twenty-five years; it Was at last readily removed 


Mr. C. E. WHITE, of the same town. bought a set 


Mr. RIDINGS was in the habit of placing his pipe 
r The bowl of the hot 
yipe burned the varnish and made trouble with his 
andlady. A bottle of White’s Erasive only was 
ieeded to restore the injury. ‘ 

Miss BrRoap, while doing a bit of fancy ironing, 


nent. 
FOR SALE BY 


out the United tates. 
junl0 PRICE, 25 and 50 CENTS, tr 


FIRE WORKS! 


Of every description at the lowest prices. 





packed at $2, $5, $10, $15, $20 
and upwards. 


Towns and individuals supplied with displays to 
: - Balloons, Lanterns, Flags, Horns, ete. 
We manufacture our own goods, and are bound by 


HYDE & CO., 
Successors to 
HybeE & Dove and Currer, HYDE & Co. 
No. 52 Chauncy Street, Boston. 
&e Send for price list. it junelo 


OF ELECTRICAL CURE. 
DRS. WILLIAM and EMMA H. BRITTEN, the 


that they have just returned to Boston, and are pre 
pared to resume their highly successful methods of 
Electrical treatment. 

After many years of study and experience the Drs. 
Britten are enabled to promise rapid and permanent 
benetit in all cases they undertake. Many diseases 
deemed utterly hopeless in every other system, have 
yielded to their treatment, and every form of suffer- 
ing can be alleviated WITHOUT PAIN, DANGER OR 
FAILURE. THE ELECTRICAL VAPOR-BATH wil! 
be tound a Delightful and Invigorating Restorative. 

Examinations made by the ELECTRICAL CRANIAL 
DIAGNOSIS, the Greatest Discovery of Modern 
Science, and one in which the most obscure forms of 
disease are described with accuracy. 


jet 118 West Chester Park, Boston. 3t 





s 
‘he ONLY PLACE in Boston wh EV 
ARTICLE for BOYS’ wear can be youn 


Rr 


may20 


REAL ESTATE. 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
mech4 tf 


S. S. P. 


“MIEDOC.” 


The best possible TABLE 


Imported in the wood, and 


»Ottled by 


S.S. PIERCE & CO., 


3, NE f . 
Cor. Tremont & Court Stx. 


june24 Bt 


VINCENT, HATHAWAY &C0.. 


. eS Dee 
Sule Proprietgrs and Manufacturers of 


BOSTON 


GINGER ALE, 


109, 111 and 113 Broad Street, Boston. 


432 Hudson St.. New York. 
For sale by first-class Grocers. Hotels. and others 


throughout the Union. 


CENTENNIAL LOCATION, 


Agricultural Building, Kk,17, 


ace Space 5361. 
june 


MRS. FLYNT’S 
IMPROVED 


UNDERCLOTHING, 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 

is constantly increasing in popularity, as it is nearer 
perfection than any other. The only thing it appeared 
to lack when first brought before the public was a 
garment as a substitute for the Corset. This Mrs. 
Flynt has fully met by the invention of a 


Bust Supporter and Bust Improver, 


Patented Feb. 15, I876—a little garment bewutitul in 
its simplicity, without benes, -teels or clasps. ane 
which is as admirably adapted to the wants of Lurge. 
fleshy people as those of more delicate babit. Hun- 
dreds have already been tested and given wondertul 
satisfaction. 


sm 


&@- Mis. FLYNT also calls attention to her perfect 
WEATHER PROTECTOR, which is the only 


garment enabling a lady to walk through mud and 
water, and find her dress and bottow of <kirts, upon 
Pyrectige as dry and clean as when she started from 
home. The above garment she is prepared to furnish 


at prices to conform to the times. 


MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 


No. 157 Tremont Street. 
aprl5 ti 


FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYCOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


. FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURMIURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE nade 
to order, 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. tt april 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 


Street, corner of Dix 





HERRINCG’S 
CHAMPION 


SAFES. 





56 & 60 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
mayl3 tf 
INSURANCE. 

THE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTON. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 








sesceeeeee$60,578,064.00 


to $15,000. 


739 and 74L Washington 


Place. juned 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Kurope. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
tf junes 


IN 


mission in this and other Cities. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs. 


Vo more Spotting or Fading. 
After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared .o give our Customers 
The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 
including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children. 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


april 25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 











The Company has reached its present prosperous 


st—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 


ART-STORE. 


L, A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 





adequate rate of premium; and, 
l—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 


This item is not availed of in the 


For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
DWIGHT FOSTER, 


aprl 


ONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873, 





is 
is 


No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
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AGENTS FOR 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston, | 
ap 


With a Box of our Assorte 


FIREWORKS. | 


We offer collections at $1.00 to #2. 33. $5. #10, and 
These we pack to 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND FIREWORK LABORATORY, 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


3t 
enna 
Se 


ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT. 


Notice is hereby given that copies of the Annual 


School Report can be obtained by citizens desiring | 
them at the rooms of the School Committee, City Hall. | 


GEORGE A. SMITH. c 


jun2t = .2t Secretary School Committee. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 


sm _ FIRE 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000) 


| Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. | - 


| Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 


March 1, 1876. iS 


| 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 











| fa 
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| 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
HAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


marll 


PICTURE FRAMES MADE 


large or small. 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs 
5 a sy srapis, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

and retail. 

TO ORDER. 
598 Washington Street, Boston. 

apr8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. uf 


At wholesale 


-WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW CDD-FELLOWS? BUILDING,, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnished from Table 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 
etyle. 


uperior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

apr29 

FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1530. 


The publie appreciation of these 


| Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 


shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
larger this year than ever before. 
The quality is not only fully sustained, but improre- 


ments are constantly being made, 50 that they con- 
| tinue to be. as ever, 


THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, a= Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 


and Counter Scales, for sale at oar Warehouses, 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


june3 


Smu ggler Cigars. 


Onur new brand which we offer to the public in full 
ith that they cannot be excelled, either in atyle or 





quality, by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold 


le prices. 


OH i, STEVENSON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nes. 3 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 


mars. it 
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, the soul but never for 


. of its life. 
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No. 30 Frankli 
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WRITTEN FO 


Why do the birds 
In tender notes 0 

Filling the 
(Ere the white m 
W ith eestasy of 1 

Through p 
Answer me, lady, 
Who sings divinest 
Why do the roses 
Until, with breath 

They dropt 
(As with abandonn 
And in sweet pain 

Dying to sat 
Answer me, lady, f 
Who sings divinest 


KY 


“Know of a truth 


have perished or a 


being of whatever 
whatever will be is 
the only eternal fie 
bols tributary to m 
life, signiticance, te 


they typiry. 
One's own being 
his spirit in its taro 
Ties of his lite—wh 
at my hand; there 
reach, but not the 
Voice; there is anotl 
ten words, and ther 
line. I send out my 


rations, and they ar 


stars and beyond the 
we call God—as the 
the beight of its sou 
The “me” is, then, 


pressed within this 
than my hand withi 
my material being. 
eternal ; 


the 


itis a wave 
shores of lite; 
times only to gather 
ing, for that seventh 
ations is genius, an 
larger toothold trom 
tribute to the spiritu 
Everything and evd 
hung 


lessness is the 


gropings tor what it ¢ 



























































































growth. The deligh 
perience brings us 


soul, as related to of 
act betrays something 
from all precedin torg 
eternities and torwar 
of so-called sin is p 
panished, but that we 
thus can we come to 
the laws we break, a 
written in the seul of 
tablets. Some writer 
as set a chair straig 
the universal order of 
selves in harmony wit 
Diviny’ 
does 


keeps us waiting appa 


Justs us to the 


and wrong-doing 


side, while we are tau 
the laws of lite. @O» 
Phe outlying pool of 
the ocean's tides. 
Whatever we do betr 
our exact degree of p 
way car and read th 
Note the papers or be 
ot all 


tells most Lis 


betray both general a 


spirit. You don't nee 
hearing his voice, espe 
more voices from the 
the bluff, hale-fellow 
which he chats with 


and the modulated to 
he answers the questio 
he use precisely the sa 
his voice takes to the 
He is the chum, the fri 
alrous Jover of the ¢ 
betrays more than a m 
ter. Her whole calibr 
inistaking it; she canne 
and gait tell more in 

cause mofe ulrestrain 
his face, his voice, but 
expression of bis hand 
tell his inherited ten 
habits. 

Young pe ople vive ir 
ual progress to the int 
der consideration of t 
certain mental fevers ¢ 
the measles, and are p 
the climination ot folly 
of postal-stamps, of a 
tain vames and fashions 
haps before long this 
collections will be turne 
nels, and our young J 
time of science 
we do we do because i 
that we should do it. 
from the within. is 
Out of the ft 


by colle 


an 


emptiness do our act 
loudly. ‘The 
that which thus compel 
Not what we do, but 
what circumstance co 
conceives, 


Spirit evolves action 


real thin 


is the main q 
Motion spiritual waves 4 
are epidemics of crim: 
honorable men sicken 
one point in their mor 
to the th 
spiritual atmosphere 4 


entrance of 


seseed some affinity for 
held lote 


springs from wars and 


not the ant 


for years thereafter a 
whose moral ill-health 
tion. 
We astonish ourselves 


Action reveals t 


denly by acting more o 
pected of ourselves, th 
den weakness or the n 


one sole reality to e 
stance which casts al 
his actions, is his spiri 
vine things, his deyree 


and his love for them. 
divinely tcautiful, the 
finitely tender and goo 
To what pitch is his spir 
is his life set’ Are tt 
Do they quicken his pu 
mand his deepest emo 
material life engross hi 
-oread these higher pe 

There is, again, in tl 
notions of culture and 














against the encroachm 
there is the inner cevel 
precise and natura! attit 
are the food it must h 
To these | 
the real kingdom; tke 
others are called, for 

































